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Run awav to sea—on 
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a marvelous place at sunset. 
The trade winds are gentle. The decks 
are quiet. And phosphorescence fills the 
sea with a million darting stars. 

The humdrum of life ashore is four 
days behind—lost in the foaming wake. 
You've danced on deck under the South- 
ern Cross. Eaten Continental, Polyne- 
sian and Oriental dishes. (If you're as 
lazy as we are, you've had a hearty Eng- 
lish breakfast served to you in bed every 


day.) And this is just part of your trip. 

Tomorrow you dock in Honolulu for 
a day and a night of island life. From 
here your course depends on your ticket. 

In eight days you can be in Japan 
(round trips this far start at $638) with 
Hong Kong. Manila and Singapore your 
next ports of call. 

In seven days vou can be in Fiji, 
bound tor New Zealand and Australia. 
Your fare, from $604 there and back. 

If you like, you can circle the entire 
Pacific ($818 and up) or go on to Europe 
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Orient & Pacific! 





by way of India, and the Mediterranea. 
Make your choice and see your trav«! 
agent now. Or write: Orient & Pacifi 
Dept. N, 210 Post St., San Francisco 





NEXT SAILINGS 

TO HAWAII « JAPAN « HONG KONG « MANILA 

Leave* Feb. 26, April 4, May 17, June 16 
TO HAWAII « FIJI * NEW ZEALAND « AUSTRALIA 

Leave* Dec. 31, Feb. 10, May 13, July 28 
*From San Francisce. Also sails Vancouver, Los Angeles 
17-24 Day Pacific Cruise leaves Vancouver 
Jan. 18, Los Angeles Jan. 21 for Acapulco, 
Hilo and Honolulu. Fares from $385. 


I 
Cunard Line e Genera} Passenger Agents in U.S. & Canada 
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INSIDE STORY 


In any look at the Commonwealth, 
a good place to start is at home. If 
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Canada decided to reassume her his- 
toric and influential role within this 
organization, what steps should she 
take? Professor Kenneth McNaught 
of the University of Toronto offers 
some concrete suggestions on Page 10. 
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IL. 74 NO. 21 ESTABLISHED 1887 WHOLE NO. 3350 
From a writer who has lived in both 


countries, comes a sharp appraisal i 
of New Zealand and Australia and 

their peoples. To Dean Walker, 

whose article appears on Page 15, 
“New Zealand’s pace of life is the : 
English crawl and not the American 
bustle.” And “Australia is flat, sunny, 
shailow. So are Australians.” | 
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Canada: An Opportunity for Leadership 
by Kenneth McNaught, 10 





CANADA 


Investment: Britain’s Stake in Canada 
and the by R. M. Baiden, 12 


Z 

% = 
' COMMON- South Africa: Should It Be Expelled? 
a by Arthur Keppel-Jones, 19 





“Although the Indian Union of 
States and the Islamic Republic of 
Pakistan will possibly find this group- | 
ing odious, there are about the two | 
countries many points of similarity 
for the sideline observer”. So writes 
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London: A Capital’s Changing Face 
by Charles Taylor, 21 
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long run disrupt” the association. 


Managing Editor: Herbert McManus 


In the meantime, what has happened 
to London, the physical shell which 
holds the political capital? Certainly, 
since the war, it has been burgeon- 
ing with steel, stone and brickwork 
and its face changes almost daily 
Whether or not this is a good thing— 
the “anti-uglies” are vociferous — : 
is debatable. Charles Taylor outlines 

some of the points in the debate on 
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3 Brian Greggains on Page 17 and 
z Letters, 2 continues: “Each country is suffering | 
= Comment of the Day, 3 from growing pains; the growing 
Books, 33 pains of youth and of population.” 
Departments: Ottawa Letter, 41 One startling task for a more tightly- | 
Gold and Dross, 48 knit Commonwealth might be to close ; | 
Education, 57 = the doors of the club to a member— 
Point of View, 60 = South Africa, Professor Arthur Kep- He 
=  pel-Jones of Queen’s University, on 
= Page 19, makes a logical case for 
= such action, maintaining that, be- | 
: Editor: Arnold Edinborough = cause of its racial policies, South | 
= Africa could “discredit and in the 
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Page 21. 


Down to business. Our dealings with 
the Commonwealth are treated under 
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: three headings. In the first of these, 

on Page 12, R. M. Baiden, Satur- ' 
ali. \ pAY NIGHT’s Business Editor, anal- 
vel F ' -sident and Publisher, Jack Kent Cooke, Inc., 666 Fifth Avenue; Los An- yses the nature and extent of United 
fic. ‘ ke; Vice-Presidents, Hal E. Cooke,  geles, Lee F. O'Connell Co., 111 North Kingdom direct capital investment in 
Canada. Robert Jamieson describes | 


the mechanisms by which Britain 
operates in her role as banker for 
the Sterling Commonwealth and 
points out the size of these opera- 
tions on Page 24. David Grenier | 
shows how trade patterns between 

Canada and the Commonwealth have - 

changed since the war and why 

current world conditions require a 

new approach to old relationships, 

on Page 26. 
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Seeds of Destruction 


I was very pleased by the September 12 
issue, in which there are excellent papers 
on our various education problems. The 
article by Mr. Swinton and the other 
one by Mr. Cohen are very interesting. 

I feel strongly that we Canadians, 
whether of English or French descent, 
could easily solve our problems if we 
had real leaders who would do less talk- 
ing and more acting. Several observers 
are getting more and more skeptical 
about the results of so many “Confer- 
ences” and “Meetings” on Education 
where a lot of “lip service” is paid to 
Education but very little is done in the 
way of improving our present standards 
that are appallingly low. 

Since schools, colleges and universities 
are a part of a social “system”, they 
usually reflect the “values” that are hon- 
ored by the various societies. For in- 
stance, a theocratic society will empha- 
size religion and morality; an industrial 
society will stress science and technology, 
etc, etc. The ‘“gloomsters” (such as 
Spengler. Sorokin and even Toynbee to 
a large extent) are quite justified to be 
worried about the future. Technology 
has replaced theology, and no society or 
civilization can live and survive long 
without spiritual and intellectual ingre- 
dients. “An entirely technological cul- 
ture would also be entirely barbarous” 
(Christopher Dawson in “Dynamics of 
World History,” p. 454). 

The problems of our schools are not 
only financial: unless we are able to go 
back to the spiritual foundations of so- 
ciety, our schools (and the culture of 
which they are a part) will keep on de- 
clining and disintegrating, confirming 
once more the truth of the old aphorism: 
“Materialism Carries Within Itself the 
Seeds of its Own Destruction” 

HULL, QUE. JEAN-PAUL TRUDEL 


The Good Orpheus 


On 6 September the San Francisco Opera 
Company produced under difficult con- 
ditions at Portland, Oregon, a new 
Orpheus by Gluck. The soloists, chorus 
and orchestra were of the highest quality, 
but on almost every count the perform- 
ance was inferior to the Orpheus at Van- 
couver, which I heard on July 22 and 
again on July 27. Covent Garden's pro- 
duction of this opera in 1953 was un- 
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Letters 


satisfactory (Ferrier’s great singing of 
course excepted). 

The Orpheus at Vancouver was a mas- 
terpiece and fully equal to the Glynd- 
bourne production of 1947. Yet Mr. 
George disparages it and your readers 
ought to know that his judgment is mis- 
taken. They may never hear this glorious 
work to better advantage. 

I am a new-comer to Vancouver and 
have no connection with the Festival and 
no axe to grind. 


VANCOUVER ALFRED BLUNDELL. 


Report Card 


I heartily concur with Charles Graham 
in his strictures on report cards that waste 
the teachers’ time. It might be a further 
interest to him that the Jewish, Schools in 
Montreal, with one exception, have 
adopted the same type of reports as that 
of the Protestant School Board. The ex- 
ception, is the school of which I happen 
to be principal. We give straight marks 
for each subject, plus a mark for con- 
duct, and attitude towards work. 

I have also reduced the number of 
reports from four times a year to three 
times a year and I find this a handy ar- 
rangement. 

I invite the Protestant School Board to 
examine our system of report cards with 
the hope that they will simplify their own 
procedure. 
MONTREAL RABBI M. LEWITTES, 
Principal Young Israel School 


Veterans and Security 


I do not know of a better medium than 
your popular publication to bring a few 
facts before your readers and I would ap- 
preciate it very much if you could find 
space for the following. 

Is it generally known that the group 
of Veterans who are called the “Burned 
Out Veterans” are the only citizens who 
do not benefit from Old Age Security? 

The War Veterans’ Allowance for a 
married man amounts to the magnificent 
sum of $145 per month, but, when the 
veteran reaches the age of 70 years and 
applies for Old Age Security (the maj- 
ority of World War I veterans have 
reached that age) he will receive the old 
age pension but the $55 per month is 
deducted from the WVA cheque leaving 
him $90 per month. 

Further, when the Veteran’s wife reaches 
the age of 70 years and qualifies for Old 







Age Security, her cheque of $55 month y 
is similarly deducted from her husbane s 
War Veterans’ Allowance leaving him with 
a total income of $35 monthly ONLY! 
from the DVA. 

Thus the citizen who gave the best years 
of his life in defence of his country, and 
who is unable to work, has been put on 
the “Indian List” so far as Old Age Sec- 
urity is concerned. 

Just try and spread $145 per month over 
rent, fuel, light, food, clothing, sickness 
apart from hospitalization for the veteran 
himself — and you will see where the 
heroic Veteran fits today. 

Canada can afford to give away millions 
of dollars in aircraft, warships, industrial 
plants, dams, etc., to foreign countries 
while the needy Veteran 1s forgotten and 
ignored — his usefulness is over! 

May I suggest that each veteran who 
reads this — World War I veterans par- 
ticularly — write to his Member im- 
mediately in an effort to have this 
iniquitious legislation amended. 
ROTHESAY, N.B. J. D. WILLIAMS 

Lieut., 
P.P.C.L.I. & Cdn. Forestry Corps. 


Unquotable Quote 


John Gellner’s review of Comrade Venka 
in your issue of Sept. 12, makes use of 
a device which often lends an air of 
learning to a book review, at the ex- 
pense of the truth. He says that “Nilin’s 
book is, in fact, an attack on one of the 
fundamental communist dogmas, that 
which derives from Karl Marx’s famous 
dictum that ‘Individuals have no valie 
as such except as members of the rev 
lutionary class’” 

This is not a famous dictum of Kal 
Marx; it is a fatuous dilation of one 
Gellner’s prejudices. The published wi'- 
tings of Marx contain no such “dictum ’. 
It is wholly alien to Marx’s concept °f 
the individual and his relationship to s )- 
ciety and the state. 

Gellner’s device is to encase in har | 
quotation marks his own faulty idea 
what Marx really wrote and so to at! 
bute it to Marx. The trouble with t!'s 
method is that when the writer is ch '- 
lenged to produce the source of the ql ) 
tation, he is stumped. I think Mr. Ge | 
ner is stumped. He can prove otherw ¢ 
only by producing the source of the q! 
tation from Karl Marx’s published w !- 
tings. 
fORONTO LESLIE MOR 'S 
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The Washington Visit 


\\ x. KHRUSHCHOV has come and gone (and 
he last syllable of his name has, by de- 
cree of the Russian Embassy, been changed 
n the process). He saw some fanaticism 
in the United States, some hostility, but 
experienced a greater amount of hospi- 
tality and warmth. He boasted about 
Russian achievements, but there is 
nothing wrong with that. Any peasant who 
becomes a Prime Minister, and has seen 
his own progress matched by the develop- 
ment of his country, is likely to be proud 
of it and legitimately entitled to boast of it. 

Whatever his effect on the American 
nation, he obviously had some plain talk 


_ with Mr. Eisenhower. As far as one can 


gather anything from the dry bones of a 
modern communique, one can see that 
certain tensions, particularly over Berlin, 
have been lessened and that disarmament 
may be (really may be) the earnest de- 
sire of Mr. Khrushchov’s government. 

On this subject, Mr. Khrushchov’s speech 
to the United Nations was brilliant in its 
scope and enormous in its propaganda 
impact. It is now up to the diplomats of 
the west to match this gesture with one 
just as startling and all-embracing. If they 
can, there may be genuine progress to- 
ward the control of nuclear weapons and 
ullimate disarmament. Only such disarma- 
ment can ensure a future for the world. 
(the article by Peter Whitehouse in the 
last issue of SATURDAY NIGHT proves the 
fo'ly of any other thinking). 

\part from lessening tension between 
th. United States and Russia, Mr. Khrush- 
chov’s visit gave: 

|) Mr. Macmillan something to crow 
about as he faced his electorate in Eng- 
le (“Do you think Mr. Khrushchov and 
P: sident Eisenhower would have been 
Pp’ moting and discussing together at Camp 
D \id ... if I had not decided to break 
(' ice and go to Moscow?”). 

) President de Gaulle the opportunity 
\ .ay he would attend a summit confer- 
€ just whenever anyone asked him to 
( 4d thus enlarged his claim to such 
nit consideration). 
) Chancellor Adenauer the chance to 
‘that West German problems had not 
t 4 forgotten by Eisenhower nor had any 
* “antees been disregarded. (This shows 
(' Adenauer is backing the right horse 
ir ternational affairs. ) 

ir. Khrushchov’s visit, in other words, 

is to have meant a lot of things to a 
1 people. Whether, as time goes on 
the Disarmament Committee of the 
ed Nations and the various ministers 
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Comment of the Day 


get down to brass tacks on specific prob- 
lems, there will be the improvement which 
people now hope for, is not certain. But 
any hope is better than the state of diplo- 
matic rigor mortis which prevailed before 
Mr. Khrushchov came to Washington. 

In sum, we may not have gone ap- 
preciably further towards co-existence, but 
we have at least gone one step back from 
co-destruction. That, in a curious way, is 
progress. 


Commonwealth Martyrs 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH, about 
which this issue of SATURDAY NIGHT has 
a good deal to say, is often regarded as 
an entity which has evolved gradually and 
peacefully over the past one hundred years. 
But this is not true. Ghana, India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Burma and Malaya became self- 
governing countries through a revolution- 
ary process. It took the blood of hundreds 
of thousands of people in India to make 
independence stick. In South Africa, in an 
earlier age, autonomy was gained by a 
war which, though on a lesser scale, was 
savage. That revolutionary tactics are still 
in use was shown last week by the as- 
sassination of Mr. Bandaranaike, the 
Prime Minister of Ceylon. 

According to reports, Mr. Bandaranaike 
died because of his Western approach to 
problems which many of his people con- 
sidered to be entirely Eastern. 

Mr. Bandaranaike, like Mr. Nehru, saw 
and revered the good things of Western 
civilization. He also saw and detested the 
bad things of Eastern civilization. It was 
his aim, as it is Mr. Nehru’s aim, to fuse 
the best of both worlds for their respective 
countries. 

But such visionaries are vulnerable to 
others less balanced. That is why Mr. 
Jinnah fell to an assassin’s bullet, as did 
Mahatma Gandhi. Mr. Bandaranaike is 
merely the latest in the roll of great 
leaders who have died for a cause. And 
that cause was, we in the West should 
remember, the Commonwealth. 


Food for Quebec’s Gods 


No TALK OF NATIONAL unity can, thank 
Heaven, disguise the breach that exists 
between French Canadian and English 
Canadian cooking. And it was, in a sense, 
to further this breach that the Laurentian 
Resorts Association’s second Salon De- 
gustation was held the other week-end at 
the Chantecler Hotel in Ste. Adele. 

For this affair, something like twenty 
chefs from as many separate hostelries 





convened in order to out-vie each other 
in the cooking and displaying of superb 
food. Now these chefs know that good 
eating is an international pastime, and 
they draw freely on recipes from all over 
the world. They did not make the mistake 
of concentrating on flap-jacks, maple 
syrup, pea soup and other such undeniably 
French Canadian, but dull, dishes. 

This salon was redolent with the smell 
of fondue bubbling merrily under the eye 
of a Swiss chef who had been in this 
country for three years only. There were 
cheeses from France, Switzerland, Eng- 
land and the United States as well as 
from Upper Canada and Quebec’s own 
Oka. There were lobsters, there were 
shrimps curried in a way any Indian might 
have been proud of, and there were pastries 
which no German or Austrian pastry cook 
would have thought below his standards. 

There were huge wheels of iced cakes, 
there were head cheeses in the shape of 
pheasants, there were jellied tongues look- 
ing exactly like the caravels of Columbus. 
There was tourtiere, that delicious French- 
Canadian pork pie; but nowhere did we 
see the seven deadly pies of Canada 
(pumpkin, apple, raisin, lemon meringue, 
cherry, blueberry, Boston cream). 

To ease the way for this sparkling array 
of food, that was as delightful to look at 
as it was delicious to €at, there was a con- 
signment of wines—red, white, rosé and 
sparkling—which made this an evening for 
a gourmet to remember. 

Quebec, we suggest, is about one hun- 
dred years ahead of the rest of this coun- 
try in its cooking. We can’t wait for the 
other nine provinces to make up the lag 
as quickly as possible. 


Diefenbaker’s Empty Gesture 


Mr. DIEFENBAKER’S RECENT off-the-cuff re- 
mark about opening up the northland for 
Russian inspection seems very comical. 
Speaking at Mont Tremblant just after 
Khrushchov’s speech to the United 
Nations, Mr. Dieienbaker said “I make 
this offer to Premier Khrushchov. He can 
inspect any area in northern Canada which 
he designates as being used for aggressive 
purposes by the United States provided he 
lets us inspect all areas in the USSR 
within the same latitudes”. 

This is a large invitation which Mr. 
Diefenbaker gives and one we _ suspect 
which he is completely incapable of seeing 
fulfilled. 

Across our northland marches the DEW 
line. That DEW line is manned by Can- 
adian personnel; but by Canadians who are 
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Write Bright's Wines, Lachine, Que. for your free copy 
of “Bright & Cheery Recipes”, a meal-planning guidebook! 










employed by an American firm under con 
tract to the American government. Muc! 
of the machinery in these DEW line out 
posts is highly secret. Outside these post 
the Stars and Stripes flies constantly. 

It is in the interest of mutual securit 
that such apparent loss of sovereignty b 
Canada must be undertaken. After all, | 
we can’t afford to protect ourselves, some 
body else must foot the bill. But can M: 
Diefenbaker in the circumstances arrang 
for the Russians to go in at any time the 
say, under the conditions he imposes? Ou 
guess is that he can do nothing of the sor: 

There have been ugly moments in th« 
past when even our own Cabinet Minister, 
have had difficulty in getting clearance to 
go to the DEW line. Just because we own 
the soil on which the Americans ar 
Operating, it doesn’t mean that we can 
stick our fingers into the pie whenever We 
feel like it. It was foolish of Mr. Diefen 
baker even to suggest that we can. Because 
he convinced nobody, not even here, let 
alone in Russia. 


Getting the Pitch 


THE LAST SPITFIRE to be in active com 
mission in the Royal Air Force crash- 
landed after the fly-past in England to 
mark Battle of Britain week. 

The Air Ministry had been a little un 
happy about its flying in the first place. 
But the people concerned doubtless said 
what Squadron Commanders often said to 
pilots during the war: “It’s not safe, but 
it’s operational”. 

The crash landing was notable for two 
things: 

(a) The Spitfire died with its boots on 
as a good soldier should. 

(b) The crash occurred on a cricket 
field. 

Drake waited to finish his game of bow!s 
before he dealt with the Armada. The 
Spitfire has done a neat reverse. It finished 
off Goering’s armada then homed in to 4 
cricket game. 


Tariffs are Negative 


A PAST PRESIDENT of the Canadian Manv- 
facturers’ Association said the other d\ 
in Vancouver that we should in our bu:- 
ing “express definite preference for ti: 
Canadian-made product” and that ve 
should “support a national tariff policy’ 

The first part of his advice is good. Wh 
a product made in Canada is better mac 
and designed than its foreign competitio °. 
we should buy it. But only then. We shot 
not surely be asked to support a poli: \ 
which coddles the incompetent manuf - 
turer and raises the price of goods whi 
we cannot economically make here. 

Good business is a positive thing. Tari 
are negative. And the protection of |: 
competence is just what the C.M.A. itse'f 
condemns in trade unionism. They ca! 
have it both ways. 
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here for the 

first time 
anywhere— 

elegance with economy 


Impala Sport Coupe— 


one of 16 fresh-minted ’60 Chevrolets you can choose from. 


UP 












Here’s new gem-bright beauty, room to sprawl in and sit tall in. New lean-muscled engine econ- 
omy, new spirit and silence in its going. For fineness of features, and precise craftsmanship — 
for all the things that make a car good to own—the ’60 Chevrolet stands alone in its price field. 


Just wait till you see it. Everything 
about the ’60 Chevy, every styling 
accent, every engineering detail, has 
been polished and refined to a degree 
of perfection never before thought pos- 
sible of a car in Chevrolet’s price class. 


Picture practicality and economy 
(there’s even more of it in a new gas- 
saving V8!) combined with much of the 
luxury and hushed comfort usually as- 


sociated with high-priced automobiles. 
That’s Chevy for ’60. Its overall effect 
is one of quiet elegance, a sophisticated 
new shape that embodies spacious in- 
ner dimensions. Space for long legs and 
broad shoulders, with sofa-wide seats 
and even more foot room for front seat 
passengers. Space that specializes in 
family travel! 


Really, you have to see this one up 
close to appreciate its fine workman- 


ship. You have to take a turn behind 
the wheel to know its astonishing 
smoothness and almost total absence of 
road hum and vibration. We'll admit 
our enthusiasm’s showing just a bit — 
but once you’ve dropped into your 
dealer’s we're sure yours will be, too. 
There's nothing like a new car — and 
there’s never been a new car like this 
60 Chevrolet. See, drive and delight in 
Chevrolet — today! 


NEAREST TO PERFECTION A LOW-PRICED CAR EVER CAME! 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
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BY CHEVROLET 
WITH THE ENGINE IN THE 
REAR WHERE IT BELONGS 
IN A COMPACT CAR! * * * 
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You have your choice of two Corvairs—this one’s the de luxe Corvair 700. 


| The only Canadian car with an airplane-type horizontal engine! 
4 The only Canadian car with independent suspension at all 4 wheels! 
_ : The only Canadian car with an air-cooled aluminum engine! 


—¢ ‘i he rumors about this one were right— and braking. And with independent tical thing about this new Corvair is its 
. % bit they didn’t go far enough. Because suspension at all 4 wheels, Corvair price. Visit your Chevrolet dealer soon 
: h-re, for the first time, is a truly com- _ rivals much more costly cars in the —and see what a wealth of engineering 
; ot, economical Canadian car that re- poised, unruffled way it rides. a modest amount of your money buys 

in Corvair, Canada’s first truly com- 


t. ns the ride and 6-passenger comfort Wonderfully practical as all these ad- 

‘re used to in a big one. The key to __ vances sound, you'll find the most prac- 

; small miracle: Canada’s first and 

v rear-mounted aluminum engine— 

evolutionary 6-cylinder power plant 

t combines compactly with the trans- 

¥ sion and drive gears in one light- 

os ght package. You'll get up to 30% 

: re miles to a gallon and — because 

d. ; » engine is air cooled—you'll never 
; e to fuss with antifreeze. 


pact car. 








id 

1g vair’s size—almost 5 inches lower, 

of feet shorter, 1,300 pounds lighter 

‘it n conventional sedans—makes it a 

wi to jockey through traffic and park 

se : ‘ight spots. Yet its unique Unistrut 

‘i ly by Fisher offers plenty of room : 

2 : 6 broad-shouldered passengers. ak tedie alan anit inka Niel ani cs 

e B d, thanks to Corvair’s rear engine, | THE FLOOR IS PRACTICALLY FLAT for more foot roo unk’s up front —and yc you can 

” js floor is practically flat, front and als o have é a Randy erCnne rear seat (optional at extra cost) for anied storage space. Lightweigt 

in E r. so there’s generous foot room. rear engine, compactly combined with transmission and drive gears, is world’s first product on 
e itting engine weight to the rear also 6 with ultra-smooth nee of horizontally opposed pistons. hd wrapping up all tnese 

! i is extra ground-gripping traction brilliant features is Corvair’s brilliant new styling. THERE’ S NOTHING LIKE A NEW CAR 

° k | gives better compact car handling —AND NO COMPACT CAR LIKE THE CORVAIR... by CHEVROLET! 
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The Queen with her Prime Ministers at Windsor Castle in June 1957. 


The Commonwealth: Fact or Fiction ? 


[HE BRITISH EMPIRE was a simple idea, 
casily grasped. At the centre was Lon- 
don; on the periphery were the colonies. 
Britain was top dog, the other countries 
were merely her property. But their de- 
velopment was assured by capital from 
Britain (at a good rate of interest) and 
by a two-way trade, the routes for which 
were guaranteed by the ubiquitous British 
Navy. In its simplest terms, the Empire 
could be shown on a map of the world 
liberally sprinkled with red, and it could 

summed up as an entity “on which 
Ye sun never sets”. 

[he symbols of this Empire were the 
nion Jack and the Crown Imperial. Its 
reat figures were Wolfe, Clive and Dis- 
eli. Its poet was Kipling, its musician 
as Elgar and its great mother figure 
is Queen Victoria. 


[The Commonwealth is not such a 
nple idea. How can one dramatize and 
mbolize a political entity consisting, in 
rd Balfour's phrase, of “autonomous 
mMmunities equal in status, in no 
‘y subordinate one to another in any 
spect of their domestic or external 
fairs, though united by a common alle- 
ance to the Crown”? 


Now even the Crown has lost some 
its binding power. At the proclama- 
n of Queen Elizabeth, she was pro- 
timed Queen of each separate country 
not Queen of all. Indeed, India and 


ikistan since then have become republics, 
oking on 
‘mbol of 


“ 


merely as “a 
with 


the Queen 
their free association” 
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the rest of the Commonwealth. 

With the granting of independence to 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Ghana and the 
Federation of Malaya, the great adminis- 
trative system too has disintegrated. That 
great breeding ground of an elite Civil 
Service, whose inter-postings made for 
such a tight colonial unity, is gone. It is 
now as out of date as the economic ties 
which once sent raw materials to England 
from the colonies in return for manu- 
factured goods sent by England to im- 
perial mass markets. 

Constitutionally, politically, adminis- 
tratively and economically, the ties of 
Empire have been broken and one asks 
what links now can bind this newly lib- 
erated Empire into a sturdy and free 
Commonwealth? 

The first (for there are indeed still 
ties) is that of similar institutions. Par- 
liamentary government as it has evolved 
over the centuries at Westminster is now 
the governmental system of millions of 
people in Asia, Africa and North Amer- 
ica. The mere fact that the Leader of 
the Opposition in South Africa has been 
cleverly gerrymandered out of any effec- 
tive political power and that the Leader 
of the Opposition of Ghana has been in 
prison for months does not disprove this 
—abuse of a system does not invalidate 
it. Nor does its suspension in Pakistan 
mean that it will never return there. 

Second, and more important, there are 
the powerful remnants of an ethical sys- 
tem which guaranteed equality before the 






law, and similarly guaranteed scrupulous 
honesty and impartiality in the operation of 
the courts. This system springs from a deep 
conviction in the dignity of the individual 
and a rooted antipathy to the political 
organization man. 

Whether an ethical 
ernment institutions alone can bind the 
Commonwealth into an effective group 
of world powers has yet to be seen. 

In the succeeding pages of this issue 
of SATURDAY NIGHT, several contributors 
explore, from as many angles, how far 
along the road we have come and whither 
that road may lead. Any answers are 
tentative; even the questions have some- 
times to be vaguely framed. But Heaven 
knows, with Communist expansionism on 
one hand and grim American determina- 
tion on the other, there is a desperate 
need for such an effective middle group. 

Canada as a middle power can do 
much to help create this middle group. 
Formerly a colony, but now for many 
years an autonemous dominion, we can 
speak to either Britain or India (or Cey- 
lon or Ghana) in terms that they can 
all immediately understand. Outside the 
Sterling Commonwealth, we can help that 
monetary group (and in the same process 
ourselves) to stabilize a still fluctuating 
pound. We can, as we have always done, 
interpret Britain to the United States. 

No one can as yet say whether a strong 
Commonwealth will emerge, but we can 
say this: It will not emerge on its own, 
it will have to be fashioned. We in Can- 
ada must lead that fashioning 
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The Queen with her Prime Ministers at Windsor Castle in June 1957. 


The Commonwealth: Fact or Fiction ? 


[HE BRITISH EMPIRE was a simple idea, 
easily grasped. At the centre was Lon- 
don; on the periphery were the colonies. 
Britain was top dog, the other countries 
were merely her property. But their de- 
velopment was assured by capital from 
Britain (at a good rate of interest) and 
by a two-way trade, the routes for which 
were guaranteed by the ubiquitous British 
Navy. In its simplest terms, the Empire 
could be shown on a map of the world 
liberally sprinkled with red, and it could 
be summed up as an entity “on which 
the sun never sets”. 

The symbols of this Empire were the 
Union Jack and the Crown Imperial. Its 
treat figures were Wolfe, Clive and Dis- 
aeli. Its poet was Kipling, its musician 
vas Elgar and its great mother figure 
vas Queen Victoria. 


The Commonwealth is not such a 
simple idea. How can one dramatize and 
symbolize a political entity consisting, in 
Lord Balfour’s phrase, of “autonomous 
-ommunities equal in status, in no 
way subordinate one to another in any 
ispect of their domestic or external 
iffairs, though united by a common alle- 
giance to the Crown’? 


Now even the Crown has lost some 
of its binding power. At the proclama- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth, she was pro- 
claimed Queen of each separate country 
—not Queen of all. Indeed, India and 
Pakistan since then have become republics, 
looking on the Queen merely as “a 
symbol of their free association” with 
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the rest of the Commonwealth. 

With the granting of independence to 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Ghana and the 
Federation of Malaya, the great adminis- 
trative system too has disintegrated. That 
great breeding ground of an elite Civil 
Service, whose inter-postings made for 
such a tight colonial unity, is gone. It is 
now as out of date as the economic ties 
which once sent raw materials to England 
from the colonies in return for manu- 
factured goods sent by England to im- 
perial mass markets. 

Constitutionally, politically, adminis- 
tratively and economically, the ties of 
Empire have been broken and one asks 
what links now can bind this newly lib- 
erated Empire into a sturdy and free 


Commonwealth? 
The first (for there are indeed still 
ties) is that of similar institutions. Par- 


liamentary government as it has evolved 
over the centuries at Westminster is now 
the governmental system of millions of 
people in Asia, Africa and North Amer- 
ica. The mere fact that the Leader of 
the Opposition in South Africa has been 
cleverly gerrymandered out of any effec- 
tive political power and that the Leader 
of the Opposition of Ghana has been in 
prison for months does not disprove this 
—abuse of a system does not invalidate 
it. Nor does its suspension in Pakistan 
mean that it will never return there. 
Second, and more important, there are 
the powerful remnants of an ethical sys- 
tem which guaranteed equality before the 


law, and similarly guaranteed scrupulous 


honesty and impartiality in the operation of 


the courts. This system springs from a deep 
conviction in the dignity of the individual 
and a rooted antipathy to the political 
organization man. 

Whether an ethical system and 
ernment institutions alone can bind the 
Commonwealth into an effective group 
of world powers has yet to be seen. 

In the succeeding pages of this issue 
of SATURDAY NIGHT, several contributors 
explore, from as many angles, how far 
along the road we have come and whither 
that road may lead. Any answers are 
tentative: even the questions have some- 
times to be vaguely framed. But Heaven 
knows, with Communist expansionism on 
one hand and grim American determina- 
tion on the other, there is a desperate 
need for such an effective middle group. 

Canada as a middle power can do 
much to help create this middle group. 
Formerly a colony, but now for many 
years an autonomous dominion, we can 
speak to either Britain or India (or Cey- 
lon or Ghana) in terms that they can 
all immediately understand. Outside the 
Sterling Commonwealth, we can help that 
monetary group (and in the same process 
ourselves) to stabilize a still fluctuating 
pound. We can, as we have always done, 
interpret Britain to the United States. 

No one can as yet say whether a strong 
Commonwealth will emerge, but we can 
say this: It will not emerge on its own, 
it will have to be fashioned. We in Can- 
ada must lead that fashioning. 
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omacy. It was, primarily, the result of 
years of Canadian insistence that 
consultation on foreign policy was 
u' .eleome—because consultation implies 
ynsibility. Why should the British 
‘ nment have consulted Canada when 
( da had made it abundantly clear 
ur cr the King-St. Laurent dispensation 
t she would remain in the Common- 
we th only on the condition that any 
ap roach to an agreed foreign policy was 
taboo? 
this light it is tempting to reassess 
the UNEF policy: a brilliant and original 
stroke from the UN-US point of view; a 
regrettable eleventh hour stop-gap from 
the Commonwealth point of view. Re- 
grcitable because it should never have been 
possible for a British government to lead 
the Commonwealth to the brink of dis- 
aster. !Regrettable because Canada had 
refused the position of leadership within 
the Commonwealth which alone could 
have prevented the maturation of the Suez 
policy. 

The heart of this complex problem can 
be stated in a set of propositions. Canada 
has a heritage of leadership in the Com- 
monwealth. We fought hard for the right 
of national equality in the Commonwealth 
and won our point—making possible the 
of the Commonwealth and its 
expansion into a multi-racial partnership. 
We have underrated our achievement and 
continue to fear conditions which allegedly 
existed in the past but which cannot exist 
today: i.e. control from London. 

What is the evidence that this is a con- 
tinuing state of affairs? The Diefenbaker 
government, while more ready to multiply 
Commonwealth meetings on specific prob- 
lems (such as education) has not shown 
any fundamental difference in actual 
policy from its predecessors. The Thorney- 
croft free trade area proposal horrified a 
Conservative Ottawa and now Britain is 
seriously considering a European Free 
le Area as an alternative to the Com- 
mon Market plan. Under Messrs. Diefen- 
beter, Churchill, Fleming and Green the 
t | to US domination of the continent 
i efence, investment and trade seems to 
b- even less under check than was previ- 
0 the case. 

’ Mr. Nehru’s recent plea to re-estab- 
the truce supervisory commission in 
. Ottawa turned a deaf ear declaring 
be no longer necessary. Within a few 
s the US-sponsored royal Laotian 
rnment, foundering in the corruption 
‘ avish military subsidies, announced a 
der crossing” from the north. On the 
» Of this muffled crisis came threats to 
‘S northern frontiers from the most 
lous nation in the world. The threats 
from the Chinese government whose 
_ international concern is to obtain a 
in UN and which is quite prepared to 
rocking the boat until China is ad- 

-d to the seat of influence under the 

\s of the UN charter. Part of the Com- 

‘wealth recognizes China; Canada re- 


tS tho 


survival 


fuses to do so, as her spokesmen have 
publicly intimated, out of deference to the 
United States. We do not today appear 
to be any more interested in the Common- 
wealth than we were under the Liberals. 

To each of the arguments in favour of 
serious Canadian participation in Com- 
monwealth policy, to each of the criticisms 
of Canadian failure to take a stand for 
what is obviously wise policy, our “real- 
ists” retort: we cannot because our pros- 
perity and defence now depend exclusively 
upon the United States. They often add 
that no one could convince a Canadian 
government to invite closer collaboration 
in the making of a Commonwealth foreign 
policy because our influence would not 





equal the responsibility we would thereby 
accept. These are the beliefs which govern 
our present attitude to the Commonwealth. 
How valid are they? 

In defence, the tornado speed of the 
revolution in military power cuts the 
“realist” position to shreds. Canada is, 
and will remain, powerless in the military 
sense. It follows that to spend billions of 
dollars in an arms race which we cannot 
win and which gives us no added influ- 
ence anywhere is not, by definition, 
realistic. 

In policy influence, there can be no 
doubt that our voice in Commonwealth 
councils would count for infinitely more 
than it ever could in the North Atlantic 
Council. It is often argued that a Com- 
monwealth foreign policy is impossible 
because the interests of Commonwealth 
nations are widely divergent. But we are 
now committed to the unquestioning sup- 
port of policies followed by the United 
States as the senior partner in NATO— 
to policies which have included the nuclear 
arming of an expansionist West Germany, 
support of France in Algeria, support of 
Chiang in Formosa and, indeed, support 
of reaction almost anywhere one cares to 
look. A Commonwealth council could 
scarcely produce a set of policies less at- 
tractive to the Canadian people. 

The third “realist” criticism concerns 
our prosperity. Surely our experience in 
the field of defence production contracts 
lends little weight to the argument that 
we derive additional American prosperity 
from high defence spending. If we decided 
to disarm with the purpose of leading the 
Commonwealth towards a third position 
in world affairs the economic problem 
would centre on a redirection of our own 





production policies far more than on how 
to replace American contracts. 

If Canada decided to reassume_ her 
historic and influential role within the 
Commonwealth what actual steps could 
she take? 

Certainly the meetings of Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers would have to be 
made more regular and they would have 
to be provided with a permanent secre- 
tariat; they should also be held in Com- 
monwealth capitals by rotation. The pres- 
ent tendency to differentiate between the 
new “black” Commonwealth and the char- 
ter “white” members should be blocked, 
and Canada might well use her influence 
to ensure a more liberal British policy in 





The PM: Australia with Menzies; Pakistan, Ayub; England, Macmillan. 


areas such as Nyasaland than that revealed 
in the recent Devlin Report. 

This is not outside Canadian interest 
since the remaining British colonies in 
Africa are candidates for admission to the 
Commonwealth. The procedure for admis- 
sion of new members, at the momeni un- 
defined and therefore at the pleasure of 
the British government, shculd be regu- 
larized. There is much virtue in the ad hoc 
nature of the present Commonwealth, but 
there is also some danger, and Canada 
could bring considerable experience to dis- 
cussions On a compromise machinery of 
policy councils. 

Most important, perhaps, is the fact 
that a revived Commonwealth which 
would accept the new facts of military 
power and the impossibility of major war 
could cut away from the alliance system 
in which some of its members are en- 
meshed, and which is a major cause of 
world tension. This would free vast sums 
for intra~Commonwealth investment and 
development and would also enable the 
Afro-Asian members to participate more 
intimately in the formation of a Com- 
monwealth influence within UN—an in- 
fluence leading to a speeding up a dis- 
armament agreements and the creation of 
a UN police force. 

The above suggestions will, by many, 
be called unhistorical and idealistic. In 
fact, they are far more consonant with 
Canadian experience than the _ present 
policy of drifting, sleekly prosperous, into 
continental union with the mass-democracy 
of the United States. They are far more 
in tune with the planned future of an 
Elgin or a Macdonald. But they do assume 
that politics is net the art of the possible 
but the art of making things possible. 
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Rio Tinto investment in Elliot Lake townsite alone stands ai $17 million. 


Investment: Britain’s Stake 


THE UNITED KINGDOM pound has added 
bloom to the Canadian boom. Although 
overshadowed by the immense inflow of 
funds from the U.S., British investment 
in Canada since the Second World War 
has played a remarkable role in_ this 
country’s development. 

From 1945 through 1957 U.K. 
nessmen poured roughly $1,250 million 
into direct and indirect (portfolio) invest- 
ments in this country. Of this total, more 
than $800 million has gone to direct 
investment and somewhat less than $400 
million to portfolio holdings. 

The U.K. businessman’s preference for 
direct investment in plants and equipment 
of Canadian subsidiaries rather than in 
stocks and bonds of Canadian corpora- 
fairly recent 
1930, for example. direct investment to- 
talled only $392 million while indirect 
investment ran to $2,374 million. By 1939 
direct investment was $366 million and 
indirect investment $2,110 million. In 
1957, by contrast, direct investment had 
leaped to $1,150 million while indirect 
investment stood at $1,765 million. 

While the nature of U.K. investment 


busi- 


tions is a 


departure. In 
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in Canada has changed sharply from the 
pre-war period, there has been an equally 
important change in the character of the 
direct investment itself: the purpose of 
the investment changed. Prior to about 
1953 most direct capital investment went 
to merchandising and manufacturing. After 
1953, however, the flow was mainly to- 
wards oil, uranium, iron, steel and coal, 
aircraft and aluminum. 

Examples of the massive outpouring of 
funds into the post-1953 categories come 
rapidly to mind. The giant A. V. Roe 
complex, Rio Tinto uranium mining oper- 
ations in Algoma, British Petroleums in 
retail gasoline distribution and Canadian 
British Aluminium in Baie Comeau have 
become important factors in the Canadian 
economy. 

But there is much more to U.K. invest- 
ment than this. Since 1945 close to 300 
British firms have set up Canadian sub- 
sidiaries or branches. The list is a virtual 
roll-call of Canadian business and _in- 
dustry. 

U.K. firms, through branches or sub- 
sidiaries here, now manufacture such 
diverse products as fire hose, gas meters, 


in Canada 


shoes, carpets, paints, compressed oxygen, 
cold rolled metal sections, sheets and 
tubes, ejector seats for jet aircraft, scien- 
tific instruments, electronic equipment, 
glues, polythene products, machine tools, 
flavoring extracts, switchgear, tools an: 
dies, automotive accessories and man) 
others. 

These 300-odd post-war Canadian ve”- 
tures by U.K. businessmen have produc: | 
a quite surprising impact on the Canadien 
economy. By the end of 1956 U.K. ca- 


ital invested in major economic are s 
read as follows: 
millio: s 
Railways oe 
Petroleum and natural gas 56 
Chemicals and allied 139 
Iron and products 133 
Wood and paper 120 


Investment on this scale has as 1 
natural consequence produced a meast ¢ 
of control. By the end of 1956, U.K. : - 
terests controlled 1,019 Canadian co: - 
panies. At the end of 1945, by contra 
the figure was 455) Perhaps the most !.- 
markable fact, however, is the comparis: 9 
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th U.S. controlled companies. In 1956 
| §. firms controlled 4,043 Canadian 
f ms. In 1945 this figure was 1,985. 
} om the post-war years through 1956, 
ten, numercial U.K. control has in- 
ased at a slightly greater rate than 
tS. control. 

'n manufacturing enterprises alone U.K. 
b.sinessmen direct 306 Canadian firms. 
I, the largest single sub-grouping, iron 
{ products, the total is 76. Other areas 
©: major interest are: vegetable products, 
5.: chemicals and allied products, 51; 
non-ferrous metals, 41; textiles, 24 and 
non-metallic minerals, 21. Figures for 
other groupings are: petroleum = and 
natural gas, 12; other mining and smelt- 
ing, 38: railways, 4; other utilities (ex- 
cluding pipelines), 37; merchandising, 
342; insurance companies, 109, other fi- 
nancial institutions, 25; real estate, 25; 
and other enterprises 32. 

Interestingly, this degree of control has 
been accomplished on a quite slender per- 


centage of capital invested. In 1955, 
United Kingdom investment in major 


economic groupings calculated as a per- 
centage of total foreign investment ran 
as follows: petroleum, 1; mining, 6; pulp 
and paper, 9; textiles, 9; chemicals, 18; 
transportation equipment, 25; electrical 
apparatus, 6; agricultural machinery, 1; 
primary iron and steel, 2; beverages, 3; 
rubber, 8 and others, 9. 

Currently, U.K. direct investment is 
flowing into this country at the rate of 
$100 million a year. Estimates predict a 
total U.K. direct capital investment of 
$1,250 million by the end of this year. 

What about this British investment? Is 
it a result of the common image of the 
conservative thoroughgoing British busi- 
nessman? The answer is that it is not. 
There is, in fact, no real pattern to U.K. 
investment here; it has been largely for- 
turious, although it must be remembered 
thot it was at one stage much easier to 
expand British industry into the sterling 
aca than into Canada. 

jut if there has been any governing 
i. tor, it has been the supply of man- 
asement manpower. A British company 
w uld decide on one area for expansion 
a} move in. When that operation was 
rl. ning satisfactorily, another would be 
© sidered. “But the decision on which 

ntry to expand into can be_ based 
n on a mere trifle—such as the fact 
the chairman’s wife comes from Mel- 
rne, or Montreal,” said one U.K. 
cial. 

lways in the background, however, is 
tradition among the well established 
ish companies that they expect to 

‘e all areas of the Commonwealth. But. 

ally, there has been considerable 
bt in recent years whether Canada 

© sidered herself to be part of the Com- 
nwealth. 

ne significant example of the appar- 
vagaries of British investment policies 
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is provided by Vickers. This giant ship- 
building and engineering firm set up a 
substantial Canadian subsidiary which it 
sold out in the 1920s. When the company 
reacquired Canadian Vickers in 1956 the 
common assumption was that there had 
been some approach from Canada to 
Vickers and that they had picked up the 
Canadian firm at a bargain price. In fact. 
the opposite seems to be the truth. Vickers 
had simply decided they wanted to re- 
enter Canada and a team was sent here 
to buy a shipyard and engineering plant 
or to buy land for one. After studying a 
number of propositions they finally 
bought a majority share interest in their 
old Canadian company. They thought it 
would be nice to have the name, and 
they probably paid a premium to get it. 


There is, however, one aspect of es- 
tablishing in Canada that irritates U.K. 
businessmen. It is the Canadian demand 
for minority equity interest. 


This is a matter which irritates Cana- 
dians, too. The position of the U.K. 
businessman, however, is outlined by one 
company executive. 


“We have plenty of money in our 
American companies to finance the oper- 
ation we plan. We don’t expect to make 
a profit for at least five years, maybe 
longer, but minority shareholders would 
be screaming for dividends long before 
that. Anyhow, why don’t they invest in 
our stock in Britain. And don’t forget, 
with a 50 per cent tax bite, Ottawa al- 
ready has got half the equity.” 

Despite such feelings, the flow of U.K. 
capital to this country is increasing. And 
one of the more important reasons why 
it is increasing is the general friendliness 
and lack of suspicion involved in U.K. 
investment. This is, of course, almost the 
opposite of the reception accorded U.S. 
capital recently. 

This was pointed up recently by a series 
of articles in The Times of London writ- 
ten by the financial editor shortly after 
he visited Canada and the U.S. to see 
how U.K. capital was being put to work. 
While he was in Canada, the furore over 
government cancellation of the Avro 
Arrow broke with its ensuing charges 
and counter-charges of misunderstanding 
and bad faith. Despite this, The Times 
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Many of the U.K.’s most famous names now have Canadian subsidiaries. 
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TABLE 1. U.K. Investment in Canada in dollar value 
and as percentage of total non-resident investment. 
U.K. Investment 


U.K. Investment ($ millions) as percentage of 


Year Direct Indirect Total total non-resident 
1946 335 1,335 1,670 23 
1947 372 Lore 1,647 23 
1948 400 1,210 1,610 22 
1949 428 1,289 rir 22 
1950 468 1,282 1,750 20 
1951 497 1,281 1,778 19 
1952 544 1,342 1,886 18 
1953 612 396 2,008 18 
1954 769 1,418 2,177 17 
1955 884 1,465 2,349 18 
1956 1,042 1,619 2,661 17 
1957 150 1,764 2,915 17 
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Rapid rise in direct investment 
by U.K. forms post-war feature. 


Was able to say the following: 

“Talking to business people in Toronto 
and Montreal and to ministers in Ottawa, 
becomes abundantly clear that the fund 
i-will to British firms is still im- 
mense In spite of certain misunder- 
standings arising from the cancellation of 
the government's Arrow contracts with 
\. V. Roe Canada, in which no doubt 
mistakes were made by both sides, the 
way in which A. V. Roe have moved 
into such a variety of Canadian com- 
panies. the manner in which Rio 
Tinto have helped to develop uranium 

Elliot Lake and the way in which 
Petroleums are now expanding 
tast here, though still a relative new- 
comer. have all been admired as examples 
of Britain’s faith on Canada’s future.” 

But where has the money come from? 
How is it that a nation on the brink of 
bankruptcy and tottering from one cur- 
reney crisis to another can supply $100 
million annually for Canadian investment 
plus another $600 million annually for 
other Sterling Commonwealth _ invest- 
ments? In addition, how has this same 
country been able to push direct invest- 
ment in the U.S. to $1.900 million in 
1957 from $712 million in 1941? 


British Petroleums invades Canadian market. 


Certainly, this needs explanation against 
the background of the loans and mutual 
aid grants that followed the war. Britain's 
position after the war was certainly one 


in which aid was acceptable: an enormous" 


task of physical readjustment was neces- 
sary. Apart from destruction from bomb- 
ing. Britain had converted her industrial 
and manpower resources tO War more 
completely than any of her allies. The 
work of reconstruction and reconversion 
was, therefore, all the greater. 


But through the post-war years Britain 
did become economically sound, indeed 
rich—internally—while remaining weak 
in her ability to meet the dollar require- 
ments of the whole sterling area. How- 
ever, from 1950 reconstruction was near- 
ly complete and the remaining problems 
became that of getting more Canadian and 
U.S. dollars. This problem, incidentally, 
Britain shared with the rest of the world. 


Between them, the Bank of England 
and the Treasury control the dollar hold- 
ings of the sterling area, and they had 
to make decisions about granting dollars 
for capital export. 


Although Britain was still short of do!- 
lars after 1950, there was a gradual easing 
in granting permission to invest in dollar 
area projects. But permission was granted 
and indeed still is—only for specific pro- 
jects: there is no provision of any new 
supply of dollars for portfolio investment. 
All portfolio investment today is made 
in dollars which have been acquired 
through switching from other dollar se- 
curities, or, under the more recent lib- 
eralisation, from other securities in non- 





sterling area currencies. 


Internal provision of capital. however. 
is a different matter. In line with grow- 
ing prosperity, Britain’s industries are gen- 
erating larger volumes of savings than 
they can employ at home. These savings 
are in the form of retained earnings or 
with investment funds, pension funds, life 
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TABLE 2. U.K. Direct Investment in Canada by typ: > 
industry (owned or controlled by U.K. parent fir 


1945 1 


Manufacturing ($ millio: 
Vegetable products...... 60 8 
Animal products... . 3 5 
Textiles...... 26 7 
Wood and paper products. . 30 0 
lron and products...... ; 4 13 
Non-ferrous metals 8 9 
Non-metallic minerals........ 4 3 
Chemicals and allied products 19 5 
Miscellaneous manufactures...... 2 4 

Sub-total manufacturing 156 4 

Petroleum and natural gas. 56 

Other mining and smelting 22 48 

Utilities (excluding pipeline) ; 16 39 

Merchandising. . 51 50 

Financial institutions. . . 98 7 

Others. 2 28 

Total. 348 1,042 
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Dollar investment in petroleum, 
manufacturing record big gains. 


assurance companies and building soci- 
eties. (Dividend policies have long been 
much more conservative in the U.K. than 
in North America.) 

Although the building societies use their 
money for mortgage lending, the others 
tend to seek out the blue chips and these 
rarely have any real difficulty obtaining 
capital for expansion either at home or 
abroad. 

Significantly, it is these blue chip com- 
panies which now are coming to Canada. 
It is the type of company that can spend 
$50 million with ease that is moving here. 
This does not mean, of course, that there 
is any prospect of Britain matching U.S. 
investment here, or even of her regaining 
her pre-war percentage in terms of total 
non-resident investment. But it does mean 
that there is now at least one significant 
source of exernal capital apart from the 
U.S. And perhaps equally important, the 
apparent British belief in the future of 
Canada may well spur other European 
areas which have large quantities of eX- 
portable capital to take another look 
at what we have to offer. 
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U.K. autos increase share of Canadian sales. 
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spend : 
here C\NADIANS CHASING business in Common- 
there wealth countries need a stack of statistics 
US. on markets and means. 
ining But, even more, these businessmen need 
total an emotional assessment of the Common- 
mean wealth nationalities. You can sell best to 
icant people you understand. What follows is 
1 the ; not a definitive study—but one man’s 
the ; op-nion. But it is the opinion of a man 
e of M was born and brought up in New 
pean /c<:\and and has lived for quite some time 
| OX j n \ustralia. 


look } New Zealanders sometimes seem the 
- world’s most popular people, it is by de- 
f because they offer so little to criti- 
¢ They are conservative, sensible, quiet. 
co \placent, unambitious, insular, con- 
ceocd, well educated, intelligent and 
int—in short, a bit of a bore. 
cir personality reflects their country’s 
established Socialism, checked as a 
tube for years by the world’s labor 
fF. .es. An ideal size for social experiment, 
‘ ich that no system can really louse it 
he country led the world in giving 
en the vote, kids free schools and 
e one free medicine. There are govern- 
trust and insurance companies, gov- 
e ‘nt home financing at 3%, free milk, 
s and dental care in the schools, and 
lalized passenger transport which is 
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& ibly the world’s most undignified. It 
‘overnment for, if not dictatorship by, 

P roletariat. 


isiness is comfortably non-competitve 
community where everything closes 
Friday night to Monday morning and 
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“The drinking-est”: Australian beer garden “Surfers’ Paradise”. 


by Dean Walker 


most of the way through December and 
January. Taxes are high, inflation some- 
what out-of-control. The businessman 
copes with enough restrictions to take the 
spark from his life and the surplus profits 
from his bocks. There is no zeal for hard 
work because wealth is so well spread. 
Personal service is almost unknown. If 
you could find a shoeshine boy in New 
Zealand he would expect you to call him 
“Sir” while he ruined your shoes to teach 
you not to get uppity. 

New Zealanders have abundant leisure 
and nothing to do with it except worshi9 
sport and the great outdoors and drink 
beer in bars that make Canadian beverage 
rooms look like upper class salons. 

New Zealanders are a practical peope 
with few dreams of romance. Favorit? 
occupation: debunking. Favorite sight 
a society matron slipping symbolically on 
a banana peel. 

Conspicuous consumption has little ap- 
peal. Roast lamb and green peas is the 
national dish and an American restaurant 
sells the only T-bone steaks in Aukland. 
“Gourmet!” is an insult. 

The touring Canadians’ accent will str 
envy. resentment and reluctant admiraticn. 
Because the country is proud of its Eng- 
lish-ness yet gets its standards of glamor 
from Hollywood, New Zealanders are 
shocked to find on the world tours that 
are now almost a national sport. that they 
prefer North American to English ways 
and people. 

But New Zealand's pace of life remains 


New Zealand had a Royal tour, too. 


“= f Down Under: New Zealand and Australia 





Zealand wealth 


Wool provides New 


the English crawl and not the North 
American bustle. The country clings to 
British ways, laws and international poli- 
cies. idolizes the crown and tries to ig- 
nore a feeling of being alone at the empty 
end of the world. 

There is little color amongst New Zea- 


to Sia 


landers. Controversies are hard 
the State-owned broadcasting system. for 
example, permits no controversy or com- 
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ment on the air. Life is secure, content. 
‘at. fairly serious and in consistent and 
depressing good taste. 

The way-out Commonwealth country, 
New Zealand represents an Utopia at 
which most other countries aim. Perhaps 
by the time others reach this same stand- 
ard of wealth and social justice, New Zea- 
land will be generating a new excitement. 

It would take at least that to lure the 
expatriate home. 

Australia is flat. sunny, shallow. 

So are Australians. 

Australians are cynical and practical. 
They delude themselves in only one way: 
their own image of an Australian is of a 
rugged jut-jawed cowboy from the out- 
back, defiantly proud of his convict an- 
cestors, a perpetual pioneer. In fact, most 
Australians live in very large cities, with 


pot bellies more prominent than jaw 


bones. 

Australians are the world’s most happy- 
go-lucky white pople. Ten millicn of them 
inhabit one-twentieth of the world’s big- 
gest island and their only worry is keep- 
ing the rest of the world out of the other 
95%. Australia is fearfully conscious of 
her dominant spot in the twentieth cen- 


Urban aspect. Melbourne with River Yarra and _ bridges. 


Australian devotion to sport. Horse racing at Melbourne. 


tury’s most important ocean. With uranium 
and other resources yet to be fully ex- 
ploited, she refuses to grant entry to yel- 
low, black or brown outsiders. Equally 
indignant at Governor Faubus and apar- 
theid, Australians use their oceans as the 
world’s most formidable color barrier. 
They have done less for their aborigines 
—who are really regarded as a national 
joke—than Canadians have done for theirs. 


They are enthusiastic about a quick 
buck, unenthusiastic about hard work, re- 
sentful of arrogant employers. Any man- 
master relationship is concealed apolo- 
getically behind first-naming and drink- 
sharing. More vigorous Red-hunters than 
even the Americans, they nevertheless en- 
courage European immigrants, even lend 
them the passage money, then victimize 
them unscrupulously. 


They are unofficially cold towards the 
Crown, prefer Americans to Englishmen 
and struggle to build a south Pacific ver- 
sion of the American way-of-life. A rich 
enough country, Australia has some piti- 
fully peor people both in the dust-dry out- 
backs and in the slums of Sydney. 


Australians are the Commonwealth’s 
Swearing-est, drinking-est, brawling-est 


Queen Street in 
e 





Auckland, New Zealand's largest city. 





Lake trout for a New Zealand picnic. 


people. They will gamble on the speed of 
a horse, the flick of a coin or the whim 
of a fly. They worship their stin-saturated 
beaches, their blackened burly lifeguards, 
their cold beer and their unfeminine wo- 
men. Despite a couple of first-rate sym- 
phony orchestras, they are impervious to 
anything labelled “culture”: music for 
them is the rumble of horses’ hooves rac- 
ing for the Melbourne Cup. 


The touring Canadian businessman will 
find Australians boisterous, pugnacious. 
yet possibly casual about business, likely 
to settle important arguments by tossing a 
coin. Yet, if he is not careful, they will 
sell him a share in the Sydney Harbour 
Bridge or in a non-existent goldmine. 


He will find Australians interested in 
making money primarily as a means of 
being able to stop work so that they may 
concentrate on the better things of life— 
swimming, playing tennis, racing, gam- 
bling and drinking. 


If the wandering Canadian can hold 
his beer and not take seriously the wild 
yarns which Australians will spin him as 
part of their natural welcome, he may fiod 
his business trip to Australia amongst !¢ 
happiest and zaniest experiences of his |i ¢. 
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Ai i}HOUGH THE INDIAN UNION of States 
anv the Islamic Republic of Pakistan will 
possibly find this grouping odious, there 
are about the two countries many points 
of similarity for the sideline observer. 

(ach country is suffering from growing 
pains: the growing pains of youth; the 
growing pains of population. Already over- 
burdened with people, the population in- 
crease for India and Pakistan is near one 
and a half per cent annually, which in 
India’s case comes to the staggering figure 
of eight million. 

Each is borne precariously on the shoul- 
ders of one man—India, on Sri Jawahrlal 
Nehru, Prime Minister—Pakistan, on Gen- 
eral Mohammed Ayub Khan, H.P., H.J.. 
President. 

Fach country lacks an adequacy of 
trained and dedicated administrators. At 
partition, India came off best in the split 
of government servants, but her problems 
are proportionately larger than her double- 
bodied single-headed neighbor. 

Each is heavily dependent on outside 
aid and grants. And, because of this, and 
a growing realisation that running a coun- 
try is a difficult undertaking—and perhaps 
the British Raj didn’t do all that badly 
—foreign financial interest and investment 
is likely to be increasingly welcome. With 
certain cautious nationalistic provisos, 
understandable in such young countries, 
both Pakistan and India welcome overseas 
capital and enterprise and offer special 
inducements for these acts of faith. 

'' is worth noting that both are Re- 
publics within the Commonwealth—India 
becoming the first such in January 1950 
an’ Pakistan following in March 1956. As 
sepirate political entities, though not as 
rep blics, both countries have been in 
ex’ “once since the passing of the Indian 
In sendence Act by the British Parlia- 
me in July, 1947. 

hey are to survive and grow stronger 
bo’ need, more than anything else, their 
Me es injected with incentives strong 
en zh to shake off the apathy of cen- 








tur. of marginal existence. 
thin the Commonwealth, Canada and 
I hold a special but almost un-noticed 


re’ onship; one of quiet but active friend- 
sh. and trust. In material demonstration 
Of iis friendship, it is certainly true to 
‘a hat India has benefited most. But she 
'S'. country with a long memory, and 
On desperately anxious for friendship. She 
Wi not forget. It is not only gestures like 
Wi it gifts or Canadian assistance with 
he: tirst reactor that she will remember. 
Lows St. Laurent’s advice which made it 
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East of Suez: India and Pakistan 
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The PM and Mrs. Diefenbaker at the Taj Mahal. 


pessible for India to stay in the Common- 
wealth as a Republic—his visit to India 
when he was in office and our present 
Prime Minister’s visit last year — the 
friendly understanding of India’s prob- 
lems and stands at Commonwealth con- 
ferences and the U.N.; these have been 
noted and treasured. And—as an editorial 
in the Eastern Economist put it last No- 
vember: “Here at least is an association 
in which conflict is unknown: perhaps 
history will use it for a great purpose”. 

India—or Bharat, to use an again popu- 
lar ancient name for the sub continent— 
is a land of paradox and contrast. The 
eighth largest country in the world, it is 
still only one third the size of Canada, 
yet has twenty-three times as many mouths 
to feed. The enormous multiple maw of 
its people threatens the very existence of 
the country. With only six to seven mil- 
lion families whose income is greater than 
that required for subsistence living, it is 
fighting a desperate battle against the pros- 
pect of ultimate total famine. Seventy-two 
per cent of the labor force lives off the land 
or the sea. Yet in 1956 there were fewer 
than 20,000 tractors throughout the Union. 
There were, on the other hand, 61 million 
bullocks, and six and a half million buf- 
faloes serving as draft animals and a vast 
number of other livestock including sacred 





cows. All of these animals have to be 
fed — often on food which would supple- 
ment the people’s diet. 

Another desperate battle is that be- 
tween the pressures of today and the in- 
grained traditions of four thousand years. 
In the second Five Year Plan—due to end 
in March 1961—a great emphasis is placed 
on rapid industrialisation, particularly of 
basic and heavy industries. Marching be- 
side this effort is the Bhoodan movement, 
spearheaded by a Gandhi-like ascetic 
named Acharya Vinoba Bhave, which calls 
for land-holders voluntarily to donate out 
of charity one sixth of their ground for 
distribution to the landless. 

According to a J. Walter Thompson 
survey done this year, there is less than 
one telephone for every thousand people 
and the number of bicycles sold is about 
one eighth the number of automobiles sold 
in the U.S. Yet an Indian film, Pather 
Panchali, was chosen the best shown at 
a recent San Francisco film festival. 

One of the richest men is the world is 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, now absorbed 
into Andhra Pradesh. His personal fortune 
is estimated at hundreds of thousands— 
even millions—of dollars. The per capita 
income for the whole of India—when last 
calculated—was $62. 

Statistics can give some impressious of 
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the Indian kaleidoscope. Some observations 
made in 1958 by a writer from England’s 
Sunday Express may provide some new 
patterns. He wrote: 

“India is a place where people are quite 
prepared to wait a long time for what 
they want. It is a country which has, at 
Bombay. one of the most efficient airports 
in the world, and has, at Calcutta, the 
world’s worst slums. 

“It is a country where men are paid to 
write letters, and where there are more 
dialects and languages than any one person 
can know. 

“A country, too where a man _ thinks 
nothing of walking down the main street 
in a pair of shorts under an umbrella; 
where the gates at the back of the Presi- 
dent's House are falling off their hinges; 
where men worship the same cruel sun 
that brings death to many of them; where 
the rich are richer and the poor are poorer. 





Keen-eyed riflemen of the Khyber. 


“India is a vast sprawling mass of life. 
It is a desert, and it is a garden. It is not 
only a country but an ancient civilization.” 

“This idolatrous civilization has fash- 
ioned idols new. The greatest among these 
newly invented Gods is nationalism. 

“The garment that this deity wears is 
the shroud of religion; Humanity is divided 
into hostile groups and the unity of Islam 
is cut at the root.” 

When the Muslim poet, Dr. Mohammed 
Iqbal wrote this he was commenting on 
nationalism in pre-partition ‘India. His 
words could equally well be applied to 
Pakistan, which arose from Muslim efforts 
to retain a separate identity within the 
Indian sub-continent. Even before the 
death in 1948 of Qaid-I-Azam, Mohammed 
Ali Jinnah, the founder of Pakistan, the 
new country was being torn apart with 
differences and problems, only some of 
which arose from the thousand miles of 
India separating its two wings. The geo- 
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graphical split was, in itself, a major 
source of trouble. As a Manchester 
Guardian writer expressed this problem in 
1955: “West Pakistan is a land of donkeys. 


camels, purdah, mullahs, and Arabic. 


scholars: it is a hodge-pcdge cf the 
Middle East. East Pakistan is a land of 
timid men, of green jute and paddy fields, 
of lazy rivers and heavy rains; it is in 
Monsoon Asia.” 

Between the two wings of Pakistan 
there has been constant friction. From the 
start, West Pakistan has been dominant 
politically although the East represents 
over half the population. It has tried to 
impose Urdu as the nation’s official 
language: the East speaks Bengali. Kar- 
achi on the west coast was chosen the 
nation’s capital. At one stage, even the 
top administrators in East Pakistan were 
from the West. A 1954 election brought 
about a complete reversal of this situation 


with a new Bengali-led party—the United 
Front—winning the vast majority of seats 
in the legislature. This in turn led to chaos 
—temporarily straightened out by martial 
government, which again gave way to 
parliamentary government in the spring 
of 1955. 

Laxity, corruption and a succession of 
weak, mixed-up governments all contri- 
buted to the instability which has been 
Pakistan’s main characteristic since its 
birth twelve years ago. Until Mohammed 
Ayoub: Khan took over, that-is. The new 
President and his military dictatorship have 
been the best things to happen to the 
country in its brief history. In the twelve 
months since the bloodless revolution last 
October, Pakistan has worn a new, more 
confident face. “Under New Management” 
in this case has meant more than another 
name on the door. Swinging widely and 
vigorously with his broom-cum-axe, Ayoub 
Khan has eliminated corruption, scared 


smugglers and black marketeers out f 
existence and—through agricultural ; 
forms—brought heart and hope to t 
masses, of whom ninety per cent live 
villages, and seventy-five percent depe: 
on agriculture for their livelihood. 7 
600 ‘families who owned most of 'Pakista: s 
land have had most of their holdin s 
wrenched from them for re-distribution 5 
peasants and tenant farmers. 

The new President, in eight years 5s 
Commander-in-chief of the  Pakist.n 
army, won for it a fine reputation of le.n 
discipline and efficiency. Sandhurst trained, 
he seems deeply imbued with a Briti<h 
sense of fair play—also with the Briti,h 
ability to compromise occasionally where 
the end justifies the means. 

The discipline he has applied to Paki- 
stan’s civil service. The fair play he has 
shown in his land reforms. The spirit of 
compromise is apparent in his dealings 
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Donkey train still provides transport in Pakistan. 


with India: his predecessors were blinded 
with the religious and sectional prejudices 
which were the very causes of Pakistin’s 
formation at independence. Under _ is 
paternalism, it is likely that the agr-e- 
ment on use of the Indus by both coun- 
tries—recently negotiated by World Bonk 
officials—will take shape in a way which 
will be to the satisfaction of each pai\y. 
This first attempt at working together, «od 
common problems in other areas, such as 
the Red threat to the northern borders of 
both countries should bring India «nd 
Pakistan closer together—may even : ne 
day achieve the present unthinkable 
sult of India once more united. 
Pakistan continues to lean towards he 


West in its political philosophy and oF 


help. It has much to thank Canada or 
beside projects like the much publici ed 
Warsak dam. Canadian businessmen . 1d 
tourists will find a warm welcome. M re 
important, they will find a new coun ‘y. 
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OUGHT SOUTH AFRICA to be expelled from 
the Commonwealth? Our grandfathers 
would not have understood the question, 
and it rings strangely even today. We have 
not moved far enough from the imperial 
age to be able to think easily in these 
terms. 

There used to be colonies, which were 
assets to the Mother Country for com- 
mercial or strategic reasons, or as fields for 
the overseas expansion of the British 
people; (they might be liabilities to the 
treasury). Now there are sister states of 
the Commonwealth, which can no longer 
be estimated in the same terms. If they 
receive “aid”, they are not on that ac- 
count reckoned as liabilities or “millstones 
round our necks”. They are given aid 
because they are regarded, in non-material 
terms, as assets to the Commonwealth. 
Bur a country like South Africa, rich in 
Material resources, is regarded in a moral 

diplomatic sense as a liability. 

ie case for expelling such a country 
fré the comity of British nations is, 
Oricily, that its membership of the group 

anomaly. It is a cuckoo in the nest. 
Th. Commonwealth is believed to be a 
gr) 6of nations holding to the same 
the same political tradition, insti- 

Ss, conventions and ways of thinking, 
spi ing the same political language. The 
Pi. ence of South Africa obscures the 
ni 'e of this unity, pushes the highest 
co'-non factor down to an almost mean- 
il s figure, brings discredit on the whole 
( nonwealth and could tend in the long 
) disrupt it. 

is IS a strong argument. But in think- 
in the Commonwealth, as of other in- 
SU’ cons of British origin, it is well to 
CX ntrate on its practical working 
a than on the theory that can be read 
t. The member-states have for the 
m part inherited this trait from the 
iM, rial regime, and are not disposed to 
cu. off their noses to spite their faces. The 
allcs of South Africa affect their interests 
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Vivlence is steadily increasing. 





























in particular ways. Their purpose is to 
defend those interests. and their policy in 
respect to South Africa must naturally be 
subordinated to that purpose. 

The overriding interest of the Common- 
wealth in the whole continent of Africa 
is to keep it out of the Communist camp. 
That interest is consistent with the benevo- 
lent purpose of promoting the prosperity, 
civilization, freedom and stability of the 
African countries. The two purposes are 
not only consistent but interdependent. In 
colonial Africa, the responsibility for 
achieving these ends falls squarely on the 
various imperial powers. For independent 
states there is no metropolitan power; 
they can be influenced from all directions, 
but by diplomatic and not administrative 

eans. Thus all the Commonwealth coun- 
tries have to adopt towards South Africa 
a policy that will serve, if they can be 






South Africa: 
Should It Be 


by Arthur Keppel-Jones 


The primitive life is still lived in the tribal kraals. 


Expelled? 






served, the purposes they have in view. 
The Verwoerd regime is an ugly thing. 
It breaks most of the rules of civilised 
politics and government. But in this it does 
not stand quite alone in the Common- 
wealth. The leader of the South African 
Opposition still speaks from his front 
bench—while his counterpart in Ghana is 
in exile. The parliamentary system func- 
tions after a fashion—which is more than 
can be said of Pakistan. Yet Ghana and 
Pakistan are apparently members in good 
standing. South Africa is the whipping- 
boy because of its racial discrimination 
and the pagan doctrine of race which is 
its basis. These are thoroughly evil. But 
in an age when the colored nations are 
rising to independence and maturity they 
are also politically inexpedient. Racialism 
has become the deadliest sin, the most un- 
touchable thing, for reasons of practical 
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politics as weli as tor the deeper moral 
reasons which were as valid before as 
they are now. 

The Commonwealth could not hold to- 
gether if it compromised with this evil. 
But Commonwealth countries should plan 
their relations with South Africa with a 
view to their effect on the whole African 
situation. 

The prospects for peace, free institutions 
and a harmonious multi-racial society in 
the Union itself are bleak. The present 
regime cannot be permanent, yet there 
appears to be no possibility of its gradual 
transformation into a society that would 
be stable and free. Such a transformation 
is highly probable in East Africa, where 
the white population is numerically in- 


significant, and it is just possible in Rho- 
desia. where the white population is con- 
siderable. But events in the Union have re- 


Native quarters are segregated 


percussions to the north, and the kind of 
South Africa that emerges from the present 
tension and future upheaval depends in 
many ways on the form the upheaval takes. 

The greatest disaster—for the people 
involved, for humanity as a whole, and 
incidentally for the Commonwealth—that 
could happen in southern Africa would be 
a racial war of black against white. Its 
scars would not heal in the foreseeable 
future, and people far from the scene 
of action would be emotionally and deeply 
involved. If it happened in the Union, the 
Rhodesians of both colors would be drawn 
into it, for in such a crisis blood is 
thicker than water. It is not necessary to 
enlarge on the consequences. 

If the struggle in the Union could be 
kept or brought onto the plane of prin- 
ciple, and a straight conflict of races 
could be prevented, the gain would be 
immeasurable. This may prove difficult 
to do. But it is at this point that a skilful 
approach to South African affairs by other 
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Commonwealth countries would have the 
best chance, such as it is, of making an 
effective impact. 

The present South African government 
represents approximately half the white 


population. The other half is opposed to 


it, for the most part bitterly opposed. A 
small minority of these opponents rejects 
the policy of apartheid root and branch; 
the great majority dislikes some of its 
details, accepts it in general, and is anti- 
Nationalist on other issues. These issues 
are almost all related to the place of the 
English speaking people and the British 
tradition in South Africa, and to South 
Africa’s relation to the Crown. 

On these questions emotions are strong 
on both sides. and the division between 
the Nationalists and their opponents is 
deep. The Opposition is grossly under- 
represented in Parliament, but comprises 





and living conditions poor. 


half the electorate. Its intensity is galling, 
and its numerical strength frustrating, to 
the government. The Nationalists behave 
as if they were the whole nation, a unique 
nation handling a unique problem which 
no outsider could understand. The Op- 
position of insiders gives the lie to this 
claim and puts a great, if incalculable 
Strain, on the morale of the governing 
party. 

It is obviously to the advantage of the 
liberal, the democratic and the Common- 
wealth cause that this strain should be 
maintained or increased. White South 
Africa divided against itself presents a 
tragic picture. But the ultimate tragedy 
would be the white South Africans united 
in enmity against the black. The present 
division gives just a gleam of hope—no 
more—that the lines of color may be 
blurred in the conflicts ahead. And this 
alignment of forces is sensitively affected 
by decisions made outside the Union. 
Nothing would be more likely to drive the 





English-speaking South Africans into th 
arms of the Nationalists than a rebu‘ 
from the kinsmen on whose support an 


encouragement they almost desperate] 
rely. Political division has not destroyec 
though it has weakened, South Africa 
patriotism. Expulsion from the Commor 
wealth would enable the Nationalists t. 
rally their present opponents to a patriot: 
standard. It is almost certain that the 
would fail to do this if they took th, 
initiative of secession themselves. 

For each possible course of events i) 
the Union, there is a corresponding re 
percussion in the Federation (the tw» 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland). The white 
Rhodesians are not color-blind liberals, 
but the policy of the Federation is vastly 
more liberal than that of the Union. it 
is moving fairly quickly in a liberal dir- 
ection, while the Union moves the opposite 
way. The Rhodesians, in spite of their 
quarrels with the Colonial Office, are in 
sentiment rather more British than the 
British. Very many of them are of South 
African origin, latter-day UE loyalists who 
have moved north over the border. From 
the Commonwealth point of view it is 
important that the liberal trend should be 
accelerated. the British sentiment of the 
Rhodesians consolidated, and the Federa- 
tion made economically, politically and 
strategically viable. 

The secession of South Africa by its 
own act would bring an influx of South 
Africans into Rhodesia, would strengthen 
British sentiment and probably intensify 
the liberal trend also. But then the “land- 
locked island” would be in a psychological 
sense, and perhaps strategically, more ob- 
viously land-locked than before, an almost 
unique position for a British country. If, 
on the other hand, the Union were ex- 
pelled from the Commonwealth by the 
other members, Rhodesia would feel the 
backwash of resentment from these people 
in the Union whose ties with the north 
are strongest. British sentiment would be 
weakened, and in Rhodesia that usually 
implies a drift towards the Union and 
apartheid. The sense of insecurity, of 
being “out on a limb” which the removal 
of South Africa would in any case en- 
gender, would in these circumstances re- 
inforce the pull to the south. 

Between the land of apartheid and ie- 
surgent black Africa the Federation is 
both a buffer and a compromise. T1¢ 
prospects in that part of the world would 
be even more hopeless and explosive if 
buffer and compromise were removed, ad 
extremes met along the Zambesi. 

While we discuss the removal of =e 
Union from the Commonwealth, the Soi th 
African government is bent on achiev’ 1g 
that very object itself. The  sister-sta es 
cannot, and evidently would not, prev nt 
this. But their sympathetic understand. 1g 
of the plight of those who oppose ¢ 
regime to the end may keep the wi ite 
South Africans divided, and so help 4 
little to save them from themselves. 
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Air view of Piccadilly Circus as it is today, looking up Shaftesbury Avenue and Coventry Street. 





London: Changing Face of the Capital 


ONE OF THE Western world’s 
est capitals, is having a face lift. Within 
lecade, traditional London—from Oscar 
lde’s Mayfair to the slum-ridden East 
d of Charles Dickens—will have partly 
ippeared in the wake of a drastic build- 
boom by public and private enterprise. 
he process, the values of modern urban 

are receiving a searching and often 
er scrutiny. 

verywhere in London today, you can 
the changes — from the West End’s 
‘ming new office skyscrapers to the 
t slabs of public housing projects rising 
of East End bomb craters. Behind the 
nges lie heated controversies between 
vernment and Big Business, a welter of 
tape, and the fears of many experts 

t central London is being relentlessly 
nsformed into an ugly office-land, de- 
d of charm and devoid of people. 
Jnlike any North American city, cen- 
| London concentrates in an area of 

:ht-and-a-half square miles the home of 

great nation’s Royalty, Government and 


INDON, 


by Charles Taylor 


Business—as well as the arts and the 
national press. It attracts 1,500,000 com- 
muters every day and millions of tourists 
each year. Quite literally, London is the 
heart of Britain, combining in one met- 
ropolis the major functions which Canada 
spreads among Ottawa, Montreal and 
Toronto. 

Since the war, the growth of British 
trade and commerce has led to an in- 
creased demand for new and modern of- 
fice space in central London. At the same 
time, the principles of the Welfare State 
have led the London County Council and 
the Ministry of Housing into ambitious 
schemes of slum clearance and re-housing. 
More often than not, these trends are in 
conflict, and the future character of Lon- 
don will be determined by the result of 
this debate between public and private 
enterprise. 

In the private sector, about 25 big con- 
tractors are making large profits through 
a continuous process of buying sites in 
End and erecting tall office 


the West 


buildings. Thanks to the steady expansion 
of business and the need of companies in 
a planned economy to be near the center 
of government, there seems to be no end 
to the boom. 

Most dramatic of the new skyscrapers 
is Bowater House. Completed in late 1958, 
the 17-storey, $5,500,000 structure is one 
of London’s highest office blocks, and the 
first in modern London to straddle a main 
road. Built along the bottom of Hyde Park, 
it dominates the southward view from the 
Park—a prime example of how these new 
buildings are changing the skyline. 

Another dramatic innovation is the 
planned transformation of Piccadilly Cir- 
cus. Through a combination of private 
enterprise and an L.C.C. road-widening 
scheme, the historic Circus will be com- 
pletely changed over the next ten years, 
with modern skyscrapers and a large cen- 
tral island replacing the small island which 
now houses the statue of Eros. 

Private contractors have found a smaller 
boom in other buildings, including hotels 
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The new Bowater House, Knightsbridge, seen across Serpentine. 


and pubs. One of the most eye-catching 
is the Samuel Whitbread, a large, semi- 
transparent, glass-fronted pub on a choice 
site in Leicester Square. Old-timers say 
it’s an insult to the tradition of English 
pubs, but the brightly-lit newcomer at- 
tracts thousands of patrons each day. 

Aside from the traditionalists, there is 
growing opposition to the way in which 
contractors are reconstructing central Lon- 
don. So far, most of the headlines have 
been won by a rambunctious group of 
architectural students who call themselves 
the Anti-Uglies. 

Dismayed .and depressed by many of 
the new buildings—especially some gloomy 
civic edifices—the students have taken to 
parading with signs such as “Ugly Build- 
ings Are a Sin”. Their main complaint is 
that too many of London’s new buildings 
imitate the styles of other periods, while 
those with more up-to-date designs are 
often sterile slabs. 

When officials gathered to lay the foun- 
dation stone of a new City bank, they ran 
into a procession of students bearing a 
large black coffin with the inscription 
“Here Lieth British Architecture”. An- 
other demonstration against a new, Re- 
naissance-style library saw the secretary 
of the Anti-Uglies dressed as a 17th cen- 
tury architect and wheeled in a bath chair 
with the slogan “Three Hundred Years 
and Still Going Strong”. 

So far, the Anti-Uglies have received 
full and sympathetic publicity from the 
Press, an indication that they are not alone 
in their sentiments. And they have won 
support from several prominent architects. 

“Imitating past periods of architecture 
just doesn’t go with modern building tech- 
niques,” said Frankland Dark, a leading 
London architect. “Many of the new 
buildings suffer because they are trying 
to provide the grandiose for managerial 
minds.” 

“Many of us would like to do more 
imaginative work,” another young archi- 
tect complained. “But by the time we're 


old enough to have our own way, we've 
been beaten into traditionalism.” 

Somewhat surprisingly, these views are 
echoed by The Economist, the weighty 
weekly which usually mirrors the thoughts 
of the business community. Said The 
Economist in a recent issue: “Anyone who 
looks at these buildings, designed either 
strictly on a neo-Georgian pattern, or— 
most popular at the moment—in the shape 
of an up-ended beer crate, cannot fail to 
be impressed by their unoriginal archi- 
tecture and apparently outdated construc- 
tion methods. America and most of Europe 
are far ahead of Britain here.” 

Government and L.C.C. officials—often 
accused of sponsoring some of the ugliest 
new edifices—have their own running feud 
with the private contractors. In the dry 
words of an L.C.C. pamphlet: “The spread 
of offices through Central London 
is a threat to all the other activities whose 
survival is essential to the life of London.” 

Specifically, the L.C.C. is worried that 
the boom in offices is squeezing out 
theatres, clubs, hotels and restaurants— 
the sort of buildings which give character 
to a city. To an even greater extent, they 
fear that the offices are driving out the 
Londoners themselves. 

Some startling figures back up their 
concern. In 1911, there were 424,000 resi- 
dents in central London. Today, there are 
fewer than 220,000. More and more, Lon- 
doners are moving to the far suburbs and 
commuting to their offices—between 1952 
and 1956, there was a 41% increase in 
the number of private cars entering Lon- 
don each day. It’s also estimated that 
every day, 1,500,000 people come to work 
in London from outside the central area. 

Aside from the tremendous parking 
problem, the real worry—in the words of 
The Economist—is that the boom in of- 
fice building is “in danger of turning cen- 
tral London into a lavish but lifeless 
office suburbia”. It’s a problem which 
faces most large North American cities, 
but seldom on such a scale. 





Officials are fighting the problem in 
several ways. In a negative line, the L.C.C. 
and the Ministry of Housing have a limi- 
ted right to restrict office building in 
central London through zoning and 


- through controlling the ratio of office 


space to site area. 

Critics charge that the ratio is too low, 
and that clever contractors find ingenious 
ways of getting around the regulations. 
As the Socialist New Statesman said re- 
cently, “the pass has already been sold”. 

One brake on private ‘building has al- 
ready been removed. It used to be thought 
that London could never be a city of sky- 





Same building, high tower foreground 


scrapers. Because of the sandy sub-soil 
100 feet was posed as the maximum 
height. Thanks to modern building tech 


niques, contractors are now allowed to 


build as high as 300 feet (St. Paul's 
Cathedral is 270 feet tall). In Britain 
buildings that high count as skyscrapers 

In a way that is typically British, on¢ 
unwritten law limits the height of build 
ings in part of the West End. It’s seldom 
mentioned in public inquiries, but the 
L.C.C. and the Ministry of Housing dis 
courage the construction of any buildin: 
tall enough to overlook the grounds o 
Buckingham Palace. 

Along positive lines, the L.C.C. ha 
embarked on an ambitious program o 
slum clearance and re-housing which ha 
already made it the world’s largest munici 
pal landlord. Since the war, new, pub 
licly-owned accommodation has _ bee 
provided for 100,000 families, largely in th: 
slum-ridden and bomb-riddled East End 

In terms of statistics, the L.C.C. own 
183,000 dwellings (89,000 apartments an 
94,000 ‘houses), housing over 700,00! 
people. Since the war, 84,000 new dwel 
ings have been built, 3,000 war-damage 
dwellings repaired and 8,000 temporar 
bungalows erected. 
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In terms of what you can see, it has 
eant a striking transformation, especially 
the East End. Before the war, the East 

id was largely filled with street after 

eet of grime-encrusted slum cottages, 

e skyline dominated by huge gas storage 

iks and dockyard cranes, and the air 

|| of soot and the smell of gas. To make 

comparison, you’d have to multiply more 
t an ten-fold the east end of Toronto 
h irbour. 

Now the cottages are coming down, 
and in their place are rising tall and 
siender blocks of apartments, with brightly 
inted doors and adequate garden areas. 





Model of approved scheme, Piccadilly. 


Within these Council dwellings, Lon- 
doners are housed cheaply as one of the 
essential ‘benefits of the Welfare State 
with a resulting tax burden that might be 
considered too drastic in Canada. The 

‘rage three-room apartment costs the 
| <.C. about $450 a year, including main- 
tenance and capital charges. Of this sum, 
ory $175 is paid by the tenant as rent, 
\ ile $125 comes from Government sub- 

and the rest from general L.C.C. 
is an impressive achievement, but not 
out drawbacks. There is no equivalent 
© a North American housing czar or a 
imic mayor who can direct all the 
ousing forces. Housing in London is 
joint responsibility of the L.C.C. and 
county’s 28 borough councils. Al- 
igh the L.C.C. and the boroughs work 
ther, the resulting red tape makes any 
amic policy impossible. 

nother problem is the sheer size of 

task. Aside from slum dwellers whose 

ies are marked for demolition, the 

C. has a waiting list of 160,000 people 

ing new Council homes, and over 

100 of these are considered to be in 

gent need”. As one L.C.C. offictal said: 
metimes it seems like a nightmare. No 
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matter how much we do, the end is never 
in sight.” 

Yet another difficulty is acquiring the 
land to be cleared. Once a slum area has 
been declared unfit, it may take a year 
before work begins, since the owners of 
the slums can demand a public hearing 
if they object to demolition. 

Above all, there is the human problem. 
“All East Enders are incredibly parochi- 
ally minded,” said Henry Wright, one of 
the L.C.C.’s top housing officials. “Most 
of the slum dwellers are dockers; they've 
lived on the same street all their lives and 
it’s a major disturbance if they have to 
move two streets away. And the small 
shopowners who have been selling the 
same goods to the same people for years 
will suffer badly unless we re-settle them 
in the same area.” 

According to Hilda Wilson, an L.C.C. 
Welfare Officer, “Few of the East Enders 
are happy at the idea of moving. But once 
they've moved in, they’re usually delighted 
at what we've given them.” 

A tour of East End housing projects 
backed up this claim. Most of the new 
tenants showed off their well-kept quarters 
with obvious pride and were especially 
happy about unheard of conveniences such 
as indoor toilets and drying closets. 

Aside from the East End, officials are 
taking the battle right into the home of 
Big Business—the City itself. In a heavily 
bombed, 35-acre site north of St. Paul’s 
—<called the Barbican after a gate-house 
in the old City walls—the City Council 
is backing a plan to inject residential life 
into the almost homeless heart of London. 
(At present, about 600,000 people work 
in the City, but only 5,000 live there). 

Leveled in one night of bombing, the 
Barbican area has laid waste since 1940. 
Previous plans to rebuild it were blocked 
because of bureaucracy or because they 
concentrated on factories and offices. 

Now the City has approved a $60,000.- 
000, seven-year project to build a self- 
contained community of houses, apart- 
ments, stores, schools, a theatre and a 
concert hall, mixing the residential and 
the commercial. Most of the taller build- 
ings will rest on columns above the street, 
to ensure the undisturbed flow of traffic. 

Advocates of the Barbican plan call it 
“a bold and imaginative concept”. Critics 
say it is too little and too late. Writing in 
The Observer, R. Furneaux Jordan says 
the present view from St. Paul’s is one 
of “anarchic horror—a scene that today 
no other country in the world—‘civilised’ 
or ‘backward’—would for one moment 
tolerate.” 

And so the battle continues, with private 
enterprise going on a spree of office build- 





ing, and governments trying to keep pace 
with houses and apartments. 

One thing is certain. More and more, 
you'll have trouble identifying the old 
familiar landmarks, because like an old 
lady on a_ ghastly spree, London is 
changing her face. 































Children in modern housing scheme. 
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LONDON WAS ONCE regarded as the banker 
for the world. This is no longer so; but 
the City is still the banker for the Sterling 
Commonwealth, and most of the capital 
that is building up the more developed 
and the less developed areas of the Ster- 
ling Commonwealth comes from Lon- 
don. 

Britain is the only net exporter of cap- 
ital in the Commonwealth, although cer- 
tain areas, notably Canada, export capital 
to other parts of the world. In these 
cases, however, the export is offset by 
even heavier import. 

The term Sterling Commonwealth needs 
explanation: it is, in effect, all of the 
Commonwealth excluding Canada. Can- 
ada’s dollar position has placed her out- 
side the area in which Sterling is the free- 
ly exchangeable currency. The Sterling 
Area is again another concept: for it in- 
cludes not only the Sterling Common- 
wealth but countries such as Burma, Ice- 
land, the Irish Republic, Iraq, Jordan, 
Libya and some Persian Gulf territories, 
which have tied their currency to Ster- 
ling. 

There is no control of transfer of capi- 
tal between the United Kingdom and Ster- 
ling Area countries, therefore it is diffi- 
cult to know precisely how much has 
been placed by firms and individuals as 
direct investment in the Commonwealth, 
but there is normally a large net move- 
ment of capital from the United King- 
dom to the Sterling Commonwealth. 
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Annacis Island development 


Vancouver is typical 


near 
of British capital investment 
and methods — employed. 


‘ Robert Jamieson 


Capital: Banking for the 


Sterling Commonwealth 


The total of this flow has been esti- 
mated at around $560 million a year in 
recent years, but there has been a signifi- 
cant increase in government capital in 
the past year or so—particularly since the 
Commonwealth Economic Conference in 
Montreal—and it is probable also that, 
with greater prosperity and a higher de- 
gree of corporate liquidity in Britain, 
private direct investment also has_ in- 
creased. In addition, British firms have 
been placing in direct investment in Can- 
ada something like $100 million a year 
for some years past and Britain has made 
repayments of $56 million on the Can- 
adian loan in most years. 

Britain has thus been making avail- 
able around $700 million a year for de- 
velopment overseas. This is a substantial 
figure, for an island that is itself devel- 
oping industrially at a rapid pace and 
requiring large amounts of capital both 
for industry and for public works such as 
the atomic energy program. 

The contribution from the mother 
country to the Sterling Commonwealth’s 
capital needs since the war has been about 
70 per cent of what they have received: 
most of the rest came from the United 
States, either directly, or through the 
World Bank. 

Here is a brief run-down of the means 
by which capital funds flow from Britain 
to the Commonwealth territories. 

Private funds: These pass through three 
main channels: (1) direct investments by 


United Kingdom firms, (2) funds raised 
on the London market by Commonwealth 
governments, public corporations, or com- 
panies, and (3) the Commonwealth Devel- 
opment Finance Corporation. To elabor- 
ate: 

(1) Direct Private Investment: this in- 
cludes transfer of new funds by United 
Kingdom companies to their enterprises 
overseas; the re-investment of profits 
earned by these enterprises; and the direct 
export of equipment from the U.K. to the 
enterprises. Examples are the setting 1p 
of branches of the big British motor 
firms; expenditures by oil companies on 
wells and tanker terminals, as well «s 
refineries and distribution facilities; and 
the traditional investment in rubber and 
tea plantations, and in tin and copper 
mines. 

(2) Funds from the London Mark t: 
Both public authorities and private ccr- 
porations must obtain consent to pla:e 
an issue on the London market. Becat se 
of strong competition for capital, perm's- 
sion to borrow has generally, since te 
war, been restricted to governments, | ut 
since the Commonwealth Conference in 
Montreal last year, the United Kingd: m 
authorities have been prepared to consi ef 
applications from subordinate authori! es 
— in the main public utilities — in ‘1 
less developed countries. 

(3) Commonwealth Development _ i- 
nance Corporation: This company was 
set up in 1953 to channel funds i: to 
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( »mmonwealth development schemes 
ely to strengthen the external position 
the Sterling Area, especially schemes for 
ich sufficient funds could) not be ob- 
ied from normal sources. The corpor- 
on tries to confine its support to private 
icerns, though public corporations are 
wholly excluded from consideration. 
|. capital, subscribed by U.K. firms and 
the Bank of England, is $73 million. 
|| can borrow up to twice this amount 
f.; re-lending. So far it has invested in 
such enterprises as pulp and paper in 
Now Zealand, electric power in Malaya, 
timber in Swaziland, steel and electric 
power in the Federation of the Rhodesias 
| Nyasaland, and oxygen in India. 
Public funds: (1) Government-to-Gov- 
ernment Loans and Grants: much of the 
money flowing to the Commonwealth is 
made available under the Colonial De- 
velopment and Welfare Acts. This supple- 


L 


brought into existence many enterprises 
in the colonies that would not otherwise 
have been started, 

(3) Sterling Releases to the World 
Bank: The United Kingdom made avail- 
able $170 million in 1953, to be released 
Over about six years, the money to come 
from the UK subscription in sterling to 
the world bank. Almost all of this has 
now been lent for such projects as steel- 
works in India, power stations in Paki- 
stan and railways in South Africa and 
Nigeria. A further $56 million is to be 
made available in the same way. 


Another form of capital assistance was 
the measures taken by the United States, 
the United Kingdom and other countries. 
including Canada, to bridge the foreign 
exchange gap in India’s five-year plan. 

The less-developed Commonwealth 
countries are assured of greater aid in 


being more powerful financially than the 
existing purely Commonwealth organisa- 
tions, it will probably have some of their 
flexibility, and will undoubtedly draw on 
their experience as well as that of the 
agencies of the United States government 
concerned with overseas development. 

There is every indication that United 
Kingdom capital investment overseas will 
increase sharply in the next few years. 
Re-equipment at home is almost complete, 
Sterling Area reserves are rising, and the 
wave of prosperity which Britain, like 
other European countries, is now enjoy- 
ing can be expected to generate substan- 
tially greater sums for overseas invest- 
ment than have been available in the 
past. 

Private capital is also seen to be flow- 
ing into Sterling Commonwealth coun- 
tries at an increasing rate. The Australian 
Treasury has announced that private capi- 





Amounts Authorized for U.K. Loans and Grants to Sterling Commonwealth Area 


(excluding direct investment by U.K. firms) 


(In $ millions converted at $2.80 to £1) 





PRIVATE LOANS 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
(first half) 
I 8s fee ualyad bh eee end eae 242.5 177.2 186.5 237.4 220.9 78.6 
Commonwealth Development Finance Company 15.4 8.4 10.4 2.8 4.2 0.6 
I 6 in bee eee ie ben 88 esa eS 257.9 185.6 196.9 240.2 225.1 79.2 
PUBLIC LOANS AND GRANTS 
Colonial Development and Welfare Acts............ 43.7 60.8 89.5 53.5 56.0 35.0 
COHMIRE TEC WIOER VUE o ig cin ce sive itn diacacns 79.5 62.7 52.1 59.1 68.0 31.6 
Export Credits Guarantee Department.............. 28.0 42.0 ~ 79.8 36.4 
CORE SA I OO aoa So eels eke eee cows tau 19.8 23.0 ta 27.8 13.8 
| Colonial Development Corporation................ 17.9 23.0 57.4 14.0 14.0 19.8 
| Disbursements from U.K. subscription to 
MI es it hts. Seine digs ne too 0 ala wie 6.4 7.6 18.8 42.3 47.0 41.4 
otal public loans and grants... ................. 201.0 173.9 282.8 194.4 292.6 178.0 
rORAL private aud willie... <0 05.0 veessevciein 458.9 359.5 479.7 434.6 517.7 257.2 
| NOTES (1) The Sterling Commonwealth comprises all Commonwealth countries except: Canada 
(2) Since there is no control on capital movements between the United Kingdom and Sterling 
Commonwealth countries, it is not possible to include in such a table as this the amounts 
directly invested in these countries by United Kingdom Corporations. 
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ts money raised by Colonial gov- 
nents in the London market, or lo- 

It is spent on public services such 
ealth, roads and education. Funds are 
made available under the Colonial 
ices vote, which means they are a 
ge on the United Kingdom taxpayer. 
IS are made, as well, under the Ex- 
Credits Guarantee Department's rules, 
inance purchase of equipment from 

! tn, 

Colonial Development Corporation: 
> it was set up in 1948 the corpora- 
has helped projects ranging from elec- 
'y and water and agriculture and min- 
to houses and hotels. It has power 
orrow up to $450 million, but is 
ired to pay its way. Its loans have 
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future; for example, through the Com- 
monwealth Assistance Loans from. the 


United Kingdom — the most recent was 
$42 million for Nigeria — and the re- 


sources of the United States Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. 

Both Canada and the United Kingdom 
have contributed to increased capital for 
the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund both of which help Com- 
monwealth countries. 

The new International 
Association, which will be an offshoot 
of the World Bank, will likely soon be 
in operation. This agency will have wider 
powers and be able to be less stringent 
in its assessments of projects than the 
World Bank is required to be. While 


Development 


rc tea aig a 


tal from abroad and loans raised Overseas 
reached a record $400 million in 1958- 
59, and South Africa, New Zealand and 
Rhodesia all report higher volume of for- 
eign investment. 

The immedimte prospect for the pro- 
vision of funds for the capital-hungry 
countries of the Commonwealth _ is 
brighter than it has been for some time, 
partly because of the greater availability 
of funds from Europe, partly from de- 
velopment of more flexible agencies and 
new devices for lending, and partly from 
the much sounder economies that are fed 
by the rising world demand for raw ma- 
terials that should keep commodity prices 
firmer than they have been in some re- 


cent years. 
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The Trade Pattern: 


CANADA'S GROWTH in the postwar period 


into one of the world’s great trading 
nations has shown that even prosperity 
can have its headaches. For while the 
development of foreign trade that has 


taken place has been the envy of countries 
that have not enjoyed the same degree of 
has only taken 

people, is the 


dependence 


Success, it 


many 


commercial 
place at what. to 
penalising 


cost of exXcessive 


On a single market and source of imports 
—namelv the United States. 

Side by side with this development there 
has been a more or less continuous decline 
in the importance of the United Kingdom 
countries as 


Britain— 


other Commonwealth 
Canada. 
which was Canada’s largest single customer 
the War—has been dwarfed by the 
stature of the U.S. as an export 
for Canadian goods. Likewise the 
Canada’s imports derived 


and 
trading partners for 
before 
rise in 
market 


proportion of 


A good part of the recent efforts de- 
voted to trying to re-establish something 
akin to the status quo arisen from 
the realization that too close ties with the 
U.S. market can have their economic as 
well as political drawbacks. Thus although 
Canada has benefitted from the insatiable 
demand of the U.S. economy for in- 
dustrial materials and other goods and 
services, this country has suffered equally 
sharply from the contraction of the U.S. 


has 


economy during recession periods. 

The risks of being over-committed to 
the North American economy were in fact 
brought home during last year’s business 
downturn. And although the evidence this 
year of an equally rapid recovery from 
recession conditions is present in the big 
increase in Canada’s trade with the U:S.. 
it would need a person with an exception- 
ally short memory to be unaware of the 
painfulness of a recurrence of exposure to 
the North American business cycle. 

Under these circumstances, Canada’s 
pattern of trade last year showed encour- 


A New Look Needed 


by David Grenier 


aging if deceptive signs of diversificatior 
Britain and other Commonwealth coun 
tries obtained their biggest share of th 
import market in several years. Simul! 
taneously, Canadian exports to Britai 
showed a gratifying increase in valu 
(against a_ slender 
S;):. 

But outside of the bald trade statistics 
there were real signs of encouragement i! 
the change of economic climate in Britain 
and the rest of the Sterling Area. This 1 
turn meant the removal of some of th 
conditions held responsible for inhibiting 
Canadian trade with the Commonwealth 
since the opening of the dollar gap in thi 
1947-48 period. 

The removal of quota 
dollar goods entering the U.K. was oie 
such sign of encouragement. Over 2 period 
of years the U.K. government had gradu 
ally relaxed its controls on imports of a 
wide variety of foodstuffs and industria! 
raw materials. At last year’s Montreal 
Economic Conference a made 


S% 
1% 


increase to th 


restrictions on 


Start Was 


Canada’s Trade with the Commonwealth, 1958 








either from the U.K. or other Common- 
wealth sources has roughly halved since 
the 1930s 
z 
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The pattern of Canada’s trade with the Commonwealth and the U.S. Figures in red are for imports, black for expor! 
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XPORTS 1958 


IMIPORTS 


Uk. 
10% 


manufactured goods—including such 
iems as industrial, agricultural and office 
nachinery as well as newsprint and some 
inned foodstuffs (for instance salmon). 
last December, too, the pound sterling 
‘as made officially convertible for all ex- 
pt residents of the Sterling Area—a step 
wards the re-establishment of the form 
multilateral trading whereby in prewar 
irs Canada would balance a deficit on 
rent account with the U.S. with a trade 
rplus vis-a-vis Britain and the Common- 
‘lth. Finally, early last June, import 
trols were lifted on a wide variety of 
isumer goods. 





in isolated cases, these changes had the 
ired effect. For instance the removal 
U.K. import controls on canned salmon 
le it possible for the British Columbia 
non fishing industry to increase sales 
roughly $23 million from $6 million 
Previous year. On the other hand, those 
expected a ready market to open up 
Canadian goods in other fields may 
the latest trade figures somewhat dis- 
inting. In the first seven months of 
year—while exports to the U.S. were 
easing 116% over the comparable 1958 
od exports to Britain were dipping to 
\ million from $444 million in 1958. 
ports to the Commonwealth were also 
n to $161 million from $182 million 
he first seven months of last year). 
’n the import side, too, this year, the 
ease in value of goods entering Can- 
from Britain and the Commonwealth 
been far overshadowed by the steep 
in imports from the U.S.—totalling 
*99 million against $2,103 million in 
lanuary-July period of 1958. 
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6% Commonwealth 


LZ Commonwealth 





Distribution of Canadian Trade 


1935-39 (average) 


By and large the failure of Canadian 
trade with the Commonwealth to regain 
its prewar importance represents the nor- 
mal attrition of markets through the growth 
of commercial demand elsewhere—particu- 
larly tor new products. To give just two 
examples of this process: the develop- 
ment of uranium and iron ore deposits in 
Canada has been tied to the requirements 
of the U.S. market, and both items have 
become major ones on the Canadian ex- 
port list. Similarly the demand for oil in 
the Montreal market has spurred imports 
from Venezuela—whereas Canada’s main 
prewar import from the Caribbean area 
was sugar from the British West Indies. 

Nevertheless, the process is far from 
being one-sided and disadvantageous to 
the development of Commonwealth trade. 
The exploitation of bauxite deposits in 
Jamaica has given that island an important 
export item to Canada. Again, a marked 
switch in Canadian consumer taste has 
enabled the U.K. to capture the position of 
main supplier of imported automobiles— 
a position long held by the U.S. 

Nor has government policy been laggard 
in seeking to maintain the trade nexus 
with the Commonwealth. In_ particular. 
shipments of Canadian wheat and flour 
to India and Pakistan—either as an out- 
right gift or on extended credit terms— 
have shown that Ottawa has been willing 
to implement the work of normal com- 
mercial channels. Yet another practical at- 
tempt to link Canada commercially with 
the Commonwealth has been the recent 
proposal of a Commonwealth “Low Fare” 
scheme, whereby Trans-Canada Air Lines 
would pool its resources with BOAC, BEA, 







11% Commonwealth 


10% Commonwealth 


Quantas Air Lines, Air India and other 
Commonwealth lines. in order to meet 
foreign competition. 


This is not to say that any return to the 
prewar system of Commonwealth trading 
inspired by the preferences negotiated at 
the Ottawa Conference of 1932 is ever 
likely—not at any rate in the foreseeable 
future. These preferences played a valuable 
role in stimulating inter-Commonwealth 
trade during a period of world-wide de- 
pression. Since that period, however, their 
importance has been eroded by the change 
in prices. by the lowering of tariffs unde 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) and by changes in the 
levels of demand experienced in different 
countries. 

The Commonwealth itself has changed 
radically, the interests of its various mem- 
bers showing an increasing amount of di- 
vergence. Britain has been attracted to the 
European market—hence the importance 
of the current negotiations for setting up 
a Free Trade area of the Outer Seven. 
Canada, and more latterly Australia, have 
been aggressive in industrialising their 
economies. Other countries—notably India 
—have had to look outside the Common- 
wealth for capital for development. 


Under these conditions, a return to the 
old Commonwealth system — whereby 
Britain imported primarily raw materials 
from Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
and other countries while exporting manu- 
factured goods in turn to them—cannot 
hold much attraction for Canada. Cer- 
tainly not while larger, more dynamic 
markets exist much closer to her. 
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Its exclusive "“UklecelS Filter 
Tip is the most effective filter 

yet developed .. . a filter that 
guarantees extra filtered mildness, 
extra smoking pleasure. 


du MAURIER’s twin-foil packs 
preserve freshness to the very 
last cigarette — its distinctive 
package is flat, compact 

and convenient. 


du MAURIER cigarettes are 


firmly packed for finer, longer- 
lasting smoking pleasure. 
















THE TREND TODAY...IS TO 


MAURIER 


VB-M2 


A Really Milder High Grade Virginia Cigarette 


-  Reeords 


by William Krehm 


Mahler: Symphony No. 1 in D Majo 
Sir Adrian Boult conducting the Londo 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Everest LPBR 
6005, 


It is a sign of the advancing Mahler wave 
that we should be offered a recording o! 
an English conductor performing one o! 
his symphonies. For decades the British 
musical public was inclined to dismiss 
Mahler and Bruckner as odd Centra! 
European aberrations, and British books 
on music rarely failed to catalogue the 
supposed errors of Mahler—long-winded- 
ness, a lack of original themes, and so 
forth. 

It is only in our day that the English- 
speaking public is learning to listen to 
Mahler with other ears, and to recognize 
that he has dredged regions of the soul 
that other composers had passed by. Those 
snatches of tawdry ditties that crop up in 
his music—Three Blind Mice in this First 
Symphony—are laden with a burden of 
association. And if his symphonies at 
times seem to run on and on that has no 
more to do with faulty organization than 
the length of the sessions on a_psycho- 
analyst’s couch. 

Sir Adrian turns in a commendable job 
but occasionally handles the music in too 
noonday a mood. The Laendler of the 
second movement—done rather too fast- 
is too much like the real thing overheard 
in a rustic inn instead of the ghostly reco!- 
lection filtered through the mists of time. 
It is Mahler with an English accent, but 
even that in its way makes musical history. 
Sound good. 


Mendelssshn: A Midsummer Nights 
Dream, Incidental Music. Symphony No. 35 
“Reformation”. Paul Paray with Detrot 
Symphony Orchestra. Mercury MG 5017-. 


Recordings of the Midsummer Nigh’ s 
Dream music have been so frequent th t 
one seems always to be reviewing them 
pairs and forever adjudicating the boun:e 
of elfin arches and the cut of fairy wing. 
However, the work is so enduring a mirac ¢ 
that no good reading can be consider 
oversupply. Of these two excellent dis 
the London has the novelty of adding t\ 
perfectly enchanting vocal numbers to t ¢ 
instrumental items usually heard. 


= 


4 


The Reformation Symphony gives $s 
Mendelssohn at a less inspired mome: | 
Still, Paray handles the music with a fres '- 
ness and impact that help us over its me e¢ 
arid stretches. 
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Od a ee ee rom the age of wonders.. 





PBR 
wi The Colossus of Rhodes 
ng Oo. 
ne o Chares of Lindus erected this immense 
ritish bronze statue of Apollo, the sun god, casting 
ia it in sections, strengthening the interior with 
satinad masonry, and running a spiral staircase up 
ae # from the feet to the crown of the head. 

Those who saw the Colossus have pro- 
e the = ' claimed it not merely the largest but the 
nded #3 : most perfect model of a human form ever 
1d so ; at fashioned. One of the seven wonders of the 

a? t- world, the Colossus took twelve years to 

ote build and stood almost as high as a modern 
n to fourteen storey building. 
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_ ~ 4 : M. oe CANADIAN WHISKY 


imi j 4 ; 
t -, Far ee THIS ts 4 SuUPERe. FuLLY-AGEO wnisey 
but ohn ‘ cr S PEDIGREED GOODNESS REPRESENTS THE 
tor) és ; 3 j : — ACHIEVEMENT OF CANADA'S MOST 
; ; : ISTINGUISHED MASTER DISTILLERS 
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RNMENT 


sariteD, AGED, BOTTLED IN BOND UN 
ISION OF THE CANADIAN GOVE 


Conan Scheniey Le 


Nt s - VALLEYFIELD. PQ. CANADA - 
gh a ; _ 


No. 3 


fer: d TH. WONDERS OF AGE... of age in wood . . . can be found and 


© a ed in full measure in Canadian Schenley O.F.C. It is the only = , 
e ' fB 8) vr-old Canadian whisky on the market that carries a numbered, ceniadli se a C el} Vu & 
pou’ S Sik : . 


| certificate stating its true age. 


a ry When you buy O.F.C., or any Canadian Schenley whisky, you can “Distillers of Certified Aged Whiskies” 
¢ , ’ : ; stillers , riskies 
se bs re you are getting the age and the quality you are paying for, Only ISELMES 8 
wa i dian Schenley gives you this assurance. . . for only a For free recipe book, “Entertaining Ideas”, or for 
E ‘ley certi . acne oan at ‘te whiskies right on the bottle. a free reprint of above illustration, in full colour 
mes ? " contifies the ae as of each of =e hiskie g and with text deleted, write Canadian Schenley 
: Ltd., 550 Sherbrooke St. West, Montreal, Que. 
GH ° FIVE-THIRTY, AGED 4 YEARS ¢ TRADITION, AGED 4 YEARS 


-RVE, AGED 6 YEARS « GOLDEN WEDDING, AGED 5 YEARS 
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SUPER 88 HOLIDAY SCENICOUPE 
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DYNAMIC 88 CELEBRITY SEDAN 


WE AM A 
Na 


BALANCED BEAUTY 


Turn your eye for beauty to a mighty satisfving sight! First look 
says it’s an Olds . . . and every view says it’s sparkling new! 
Inside and out. Olds captures the very spirit of the Rocketing 
*60’s . . . with 15 glowing Magic-Mirror finishes . . . with new 
interior elegance in a wider range of color harmony. Best of all 
it’s balanced beauty, in the very best of taste. Obviously, Olds 
for 1960 is for you—if you demand the finest the medium-price 
class has to offer! 


QUADRI-BALANCED RIDE 


Come for the most satisfying ride you ever tried! Come for a 
Quadri-Balanced Ride in a 60 Rocket! You feel the bed-rock 
stability of the Wide-Stance chassis ... enjoy the fluid-smooth- 
ness of new nylon-sleeved shock absorbers. You ride in silence 
with 50°% thicker, live-action body mounts to absorb road noise 
and shock. You ride with the protection of the safer Guard-Beam 
frame that surrounds the passenger compartment...stop with 
confidence thanks to cool-running Air-Scoop brakes on all four 
wheels. There’s new front seat passenger room, too. Olds engi- 
neers have trimmed the transmission hump by over 20°,! Make 
this your year to go Olds! Your local authorized Quality Dealer 
is ready with all it takes to assure your /asting satisfaction! 


A New Balance Of Power! 


NEW REGULAR ROCKET ENGINE— Standard 
on all dollar-saving Dynamic 88 models, brings you 
Rocket “Go” on lower-cost, regular gasoline. Thrifty 
Econ-O-Way carburetor and Expressway Axle mean 
more miles per dollar. This is the Rocket that’s extra 


easy on your pocket! 


NEW PREMIUM ROCKET ENGINE — Spirited, 
super performance for all Super 88 and Ninety-Eight 
models. Designed for maximum action from premium 
fuel. Features Multi-Jet carburetor. Compression ratio: 
9.75 to 1; 315 horsepower. 


Jetaway Hydra-Matic drive is standard equipment on Ninety-Eight models 
—optional on Dynamic 88 and Super 88 Series. 











Underwood's “floating keyboard” : 


adds new speed and proficiency to typing : 


) 
a 


Underwood's technical ability, plus Underwood’s long exper- 

ience plus Underwood’s intimate knowledge of office equipment \ 
brings you the Documentor . . . the electric typewriter with the 

“floating keyboard” that electrifies 94% of typing time. 













The gentle slope means less hand travel—new freedom from 
typing fatigue. All operating features are just finger-touch apart, 
designed in shape, function and position to help produce the 
classic business letter with minimum effort. 





Bestia esis 


As modern as an oscilloscope light pattern—symbol of Underwooc's 
engineering leadership—and as colourful, the Underwood electric 
offers 8 interchangeable colours to suit your office colour scheme. 





For a special demonstration of speed, proficiency—and colovr, 
simply ask your secretary to call us. 


rns,  s 
underwoo 


ad 
Ju | COP wusamesninaais 


Head Office: 135 Victoria Street, Toronto 1, Ontario 
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ALSO STANDARD AND PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS: ADDING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES: ELECTRONIC AND PUNCH CARD BUSINESS MACHINES 
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From the jacket “Siege at Peking”. 








“FORGIVE AND FORGET” is a noble principle 
which is even practiced at times, usually 
by those who have in the end come out 
on top. To demand of the perennial under- 
dog. of the human worm who has been 
rcilessly trodden upon, that he forgive 
tormentors and forget what they did 
him, is to add insult to injury. Yet 
Westerners who find themselves today 
rong the peoples of the East are in- 
\arlably amazed—and hurt—when_ they 
come to realize the depth of hatred of the 
te man which prevails in these parts. 
ire, our forebears dealt rather high- 
idedly with the Asians and Africans”, 
are wont to say, “but this was ages 
. Why do these confounded natives in- 
on Visiting upon us, who are so nice 
hem, the sins of our fathers?”. 
n Peter Fleming’s account of the Boxer 
cllion in China, The Siege at Peking, 
question is answered most con- 
ingly. In fact, the exasperation of the 
{ ‘nese caused by the insensitivity of the 
te man is the central theme of his re- 
kable book. It is this exasperation 
ch has bred the virulent and violent 
nese xenophobia which in this century 
again and again ‘brought to power in 
nha governments willing to inscribe 
cath to the foreign devils” on their 
hers. (Chiang Kai-shek, for one, was 
¢ to conquer China at a period in his 
cer when he was rabidly anti-foreign. 
lost popular support when he became 
pect of being a servant of the United 
(GS. 


‘zu Hsi, the formidable Empress Dow- 
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by John Gellner 


Why They Hate Us 


ager who at the turn of the century was 
the real ruler of China, did not have, from 
the Western point of view at least, many 
engaging qualities, but she had risen from 
the Chinese masses and had remained at- 
tuned to their thinking through all the 
years of supreme power. So she was speak- 
ing not for the crumbling Manchu regime 
but for the new. China which was even 
then taking form when. in her Secret Edict 
of 21 November 1899, she cried out against 
the foreign powers who “cast upon us 
looks of tiger-like voracity, hustling each 
other in their endeavors to be first to seize 
upon our innermost territories”. And then 
she fired the opening gun in the Chinese 
drive for emancipation from foreign in- 
fluence: “Let each strive to preserve from 
destruction and spoilation at the ruthless 
hands of the invader his ancestral home 
and graves”. 

It is astounding that this should have 
been so, but it is nevertheless quite plain 
that the Europeans did not realize how 
deeply they were offending the Chinese 
by their behavior. A strong sense of 
superiority, a ruthless missionary drive 
taken to the point of bludgeoning people 
into the acceptance of Christianity, a 
piratical way of doing business, all com- 
bined to produce an insensitivity toward 
the feelings of the Chinese comparable to 
the white man’s mental cruelty toward the 
North American Indian. In the latter case, 
at least, there was little risk that the tables 
would ever be turned against the foreign 
invaders of the redskins’ realm. But in 
1900 there were already 350 million Chi- 
nese, and the probability that such a mass 
of people would sooner or later try to 
settle their scores with their assailants 
should have been recognized even then. 
Yet hardly anybody seems to have thought 
of the day when the prostrate and inert 
colossus would stir and with a lazy waving 
of its terrible paw would chase away the 
gadflies. 

Peter Fleming cites many examples of 
this incomprehensible lack of understand- 
ing of Chinese feelings. Here is one: In a 
country with an_ intricately stratified 
society, in which nuances of rank were 
of greatest import, the White Powers 
forced the Chinese government to grant 


Christian missionaries equivalent ranks 
with high local dignitaries. “The effect of 
this measure on Chinese opinion can ap- 
proximately be gauged by imagining nine- 
teenth-century British reactions to an an- 
nouncement in the Court Circular that 
senior witch-doctors were to have equal 
precedence with Lords Lieutenant”. Again. 
after the suppression of the rebellion, the 
Chinese peace negotiators had a very hard 
time diverting the Kaiser from his demand 
that a Chinese “expiatory mission” should 
kneel while offering their apologies to him. 
That same slightly deranged potentate, 
incidentally. urged his troops to make sure 
that they be remembered in China as the 
Huns were remembered in Europe, in 
order that “no Chinese will ever again dare 
to look askance at a German”. Fortunately, 
most other Powers were more considerate 
than that, at least as far as Chinese lives 
were concerned. 

Foreign provocation and Chinese ex- 
asperation form the background to the 
story of the epic defence of the embassy 
quarter of Peking by a few hundred white 
men, not all professional soldiers, against 
a besieging army of Chinese regular troops 
and Boxers numbering many thousands. 
The Europeans in China’s capital may 
have been politically purblind, and boorish 
in their treatment of the natives, but they 
certainly were brave. With great mastery, 





Glubh Pasha: Reason not emotion. 
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| Good judgement comes 
with experience... and 
Johnnie Walker Scotch 
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indeed with something of a poctic touc 
Peter Fleming paints the great figures « 
the siege: Sir Claude Macdonald, th 
British ambassador, who remembered wh 
he had learned as a young man when | 
was an.oflicer in a Highland regiment, a1 
became an able and energetic commande 
in-chief under desperate conditions; t! 


Japanese military attaché, Colonel Shib 


the most professional of the profession 
officers present, who at the head of > 
Japanese sailors—they had “the unusu 
distinction of suffering over a hundre 
per-cent casualties, since several of th 
men were wounded more than once’—«d 
fended with stubborn bravery for almos 
two months a vital sector of the defence,: 
Ensign Paul Henry, French Navy, th 
bravest of them all, a latter-day Roland. 
who, with a handful of French and Italian 
sailors, held the Peitang, or North Ci 
thedral, divided from the rest of the by 
leaguered garrison by two miles of a cit) 
teeming with enemies. Like Roland hy 
died at his post. 

There were, of course, some less repu 
table figures among the master race. It Is 
perhaps significant that M. Pichon, the 
French ambassador, who, able diplomat 
as he may have been, was almost cer- 
tainly a poltroon (there was a Times cor- 
respondent among the beseiged who called 
him a “craven-hearted cur”) managed 
later to have himself known as “le heros 
de Pékin”. He rose to be one of the lead- 
ing French representatives at the Versailles 
peace conference, and thrice foreign min- 
ister of France. 

While one of the purposes of Pete! 
Fleming's The Siege at Peking”, clearly IS 
to tell us “why they hate us” in the East, 
Sir John Glubb’s aim is to show that the 
Arabs certainly have grievances against 
Britain—and the Western powers in gen- 
eral—but not such as would justify thei 
present-day revulsion against the West. 
Britain and the Arabs is not an apologi: 
for British policy in the Middle East. |t 
is a careful weighing of the positive agains! 
the negative sides of that policy leading ‘0 
the (undoubtedly valid) conclusion th:! 


ithe former far outweigh the latter. The 


trouble is that the weighing is done by a 
Westerner, and the typical finely train: d 


(and highly cultured, and thus perfect \ 


balanced, Anglo-Saxon at that. It is go 

erned by reason, not emotion. But hatr: | 
is an emotion, and one which tends »© 
grow in intensity the more it is shown 0 
be groundless. As Tacitus said tv 92 
thousand years ago, people are least like 5 


'to forgive those whom they have injurc 


' Thus Glubb Pasha himself should not 
| surprised if he found that he was one 


the most hated men in Jordan. For tht 
same reason, Arab hatred of the We: - 


'erners is directed against the British mo ¢ 
| than anybody else. 


The centerpiece of General Glub! s 
book is its Chapter X, which is approp 
ately called “The Twice-Pgomised Lan 
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establishment of a Jewish state in 
lestine. Much as one may sympathise 
th the desire of the Jews, rejected as 
‘ecrlopers in almost every country into 
lich they came in their wanderings and 
ielly persecuted in a good many of them, 
have a corner in the world which they 
v call their own, the fact remains that 
helping in the establishment of Israel 

Western powers grievously injured 


d deals with the first steps taken toward , 


Palestinian Arabs. The latter, at the | 


eid of the First World War, formed over 
per cent of the population of Palestine. 


Even the Balfour Declaration had 
yyomised to the Jews a national home only 
provided the civil rights of the Palestinian 
eoples were not infringed upon. The civil 

thts of the overwhelming majority of a 
people in a country undoubtedly include 
the right to form a government of their 
liking. Yet from the day on which Pales- 
tine was allotted to Great Britain as a 
mandate (24 July 1922) it was clear that 
he majority was to be deprived of that 
right. Thus the instructions of the League 
of Nations to the mandatory power spoke 
of the Jews twelve times, of the over- 
whelming majority of the people of 
Palestine not once, except in an off-hand 
mention of “other sections of the popula- 
tion”. Apart from occasional vacillations 
on the part of the British administration, 

was in this spirit that the mandate was 
carried out and the Jewish state finally 


established. 


Most of us rejoice over the success 
Israel has had as an independent state. 
We must, however, realize that its creation 

d present existence are a constant re- 

nder to the Arabs of what they must 

w as Western double dealing and British 

achery. Britain’s policy. according to a 

l-kKnown saying of Lord Salisbury, is 

drift lazily downstream, occasionally 
ting out a boat-hook to avoid a col- 
on”, American foreign policy is all too 

‘n influenced, indeed directed, by the re- 

rements of domestic politics. Both 

dencies—British political pragmatism 

{ American political narrowness—are 

bably equally responsible for the fact 

confidence in the Western emanci- 
rs has turned in the Middle East to 
icion, bitterness and hatred. 

ir John Glubb’s Britain and the Arabs, 

le scholarly offering of an author whose 

is inspired by a real idealism and by 
cep love of the Arabs with whom he 
1t_ thirty-six years of his life. There 
always been men of his kind in the 





tern world, even in the heydays of 


E erialism. Today, most Westerners who 
w the East are genuinely sympathetic 
‘s peoples and sincerely concerned over 
r great problems. But the accumulation 
past grievances is so great and the re- 
ments so deep-seated that it is at least 
btful whether we will be able to break 
ugh the wall which divides us from 
Asians and Africans. Sir John Glubb 
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gives us hope that this will be possib! 
after a period of readjustment on bo! 
sides. Peter Fleming does not say so ou 
right, but after reading The Siege « 
Peking one must come to the conclusio 
that there really may be no hope at al 
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Don't look for us at the plush resorts. 
fell them we won't need the Cadillac to- 


The Siege At Peking, by Peter Fleming- 
British Book Service—$5.75. 


Britain And The Arabs, by General S 
John Glubb—Hodder & Stoughton—$5.5\ 
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when, at the end, a modicum of racial 
justice is achieved, one can only guess at 
it in the tribute to these “leading citizens” 
Somehow the reader feels cheated. S.G.B. 


iN 
morrow. We're off to the distant, desirable 5 hk 
tropical isles where cruise ships seldom Racism in Cardboard k 
4 si ; drop anchor. A Chronicle k 
ges For our beat — oa poser tg bg Cas ARLES BRUCE The Numbers Of Our Days, by Franc ; 
aS Ut she >, illustrate 2 ru 4 4 5 Me 
e EE: A. COM, eer 4) ¥ Irby Gwaltney—Random House—$3.95 
<i ports on Caribbean isles — Nevis, Bar- - 
* buda, Antigua, St. Maarten — and islands THE ‘ . ’ 
” ; ~a eee: Palecueauers : . HE SETTING of Mr. Gwaltney’s novel 
| in more distant seas. Imaginatively recre- Tales, covering almost A ‘ : ea “ 5 aaa K 
ating each place as no guide book ever two centuries of time a sma Arkansas town, rays Landing, 
does, We report on its people — native and 3 : : during the years preceding and at the 0 
eee in the lives of several ce see K 
‘Xpairiate, its inns, deluxe and not so, the x S ee ‘i time of the United States Supreme Court 
eee a Sonne oe peng’ a Nova Scoua families; decision on the integration of public 
flor rent, the price of 1slanc eachlanc y res “Ley " = : 
ie ae ; panties armas’ told with great skill schools in 1954. The author rightly secs 
(SOI a ‘ 3 an ¢ ° ee s ; . 
5 Reports on 8 or more islands a year and s¢ _— ity by the the racial problem in terms of human 
cost $10. Send $2 and we'll mail a trial author of THE CHANNEL justice, and he is eloquent in his sympa- 
Report, billing you for the balance of the SHORE. thies for the negro. He skilfully conveys 
membership fee. If you decide the various shades of feeling on the sub- 
you dont belong, keep the Re- : Saal Sih sae: heaiat sae. cain “aia 
port and tear up the bill. We never At your bookseller’s $3.75 ject among e€ towns people, = C gl es 
said we could please everyone. a generally competent cross-section of the 
crisis in the community when the question 
S* i ee HE ee MACMILLAN of integration comes up. His poeticals on 
IN THE SUN CLUB Inc. OF CANADA | Southern topography, cotton and “the | 
17 Liberty Street, New York 0, N.Y | river” are easily forgiven. 
| Unfortunately, as far as characterization 
. if 
a | is concerned, he belongs to the cockles- 
| . 
% | of-the-heart school of fiction as practised * 
: | by Lloyd C. Douglas and Agnes Sligh me 
- ol vem » ra 
3 | Turnbull. He succumbs to the spell of his 
| cardboard figures early in the book; and “7 
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Crocodiles & Corroborees 


Crocodiles And Other People, by Doug! 
Lockwood—British Book Service—pp 2- 
—$4.00. 
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THE CENTRAL DESERT is to Australia wh. t 
the great northland is to Canada ai 
books about the aborigines seem to con’ 
as regularly as books about the Eskim 
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Crocodiles and Other People is t!: 
latest of these books and is refreshing 
authentic. Its author, Douglas Lockwoo. . 
is the correspondent in the Outback f 
the Melbourne Herald. To get his copy 
has speared crocodiles, driven cattle, sh 
buffalo, investigated sordid tribal crim » 
and attended many a wild corroboree. 
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Chess 


by D. M. LeDain 


10K Ma! No pieces!” To attempt an Key, 1.P-Kt3. 
ack without first mobilising all the 
ces is to court disaster, usually. But 
re are exceptions to all rules, as in 
following: 

White: F. Marshall, Black: Ragosin. 

-K4, P-QB4; 2.P-QKt4, PxP: 3.P-QR3, 
k:-QB3?; 4.PxP, Kt-B3; 5.P-Kt5, Kt-Q5: 
6 P-QB3, Kt-K3:; 7.P-K5, Kt-Q4; 8.P-QB4, 
Kk'(4)-B5;  9.P-Kt3, Kt-Kt3:  10.P-B4, 
Ki(Kt3)xP; (Or 10 Kt-B2; 11.P- 
KBS, KtxKP; 12:P-QO4 ete:); 11. PxKt, 
KixP: 12.P-Q4, Kt-Kt3; 13.P-R4, P-K3; 
|4.P-R5 with material advantage. 

White: R. Kujoth, Black: Fashingbauer. 
|.P-K4, P-QB4; 2.P-QKt4, PxP; 3.P-QR3. 
Kt-QB3; 4.PxP, Kt-B3:; 5.P-Kt5, Kt-QKtl: 
6.P-K5, Q-B2; 7.P-Q4, Kt-Q4; 8.P-QB4, 
Ki-Kt3: 9.P-BS, Kt-Q4; 10.P-Kt6, Resigns. 

White: N. N., Black: H. Bruening. 


White mates in two. 


1.P-Q4. P-Q4; 2.P-QB4. P-K3; 3.B-B4, 
Fits and Starts 
by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 
\CROSS 


i Returning paler? Then take a half-dose and perhaps you 
won't suffer one. (7) 
‘ Possible view of Salerno from a French city. (7) 
\0 Head-off 1 to make time pass. (6) 
Though hounded by society, does he yet have his day? (8) 
. Got a tag after getting in to change oil. (8) 
The sparrow was one in the old nursery-rhyme - - - (6) 
+ - - - and his victim. (4) 
\’ Energy needed by a golfer. (5) 
Bone black? (4) 
Thus one may look the same either way. (4) 
This bar has gin to throw around. (5) 
Sweet are those of adversity, said Shakespeare. (4) 
Say! It’s in these writings! (6) 
When one does, it is over as a rule. (8) 
In summer, just the part of the house for Browning? (3-5) 
An anagram of 15 composed many. (6) 
Nice day for a murder? (7) 
Did Rasputin wreck Sinatra, too? (7) 


DOWN 

Inelegant briar? (9) 
The clappers in bells are not intended to do this. (7) 
Were the army’s peas, by the artillery? (7) 

To do this is the primary function of the first part of 26. (7) 
To hear a cheering throng will give you this. (7) 

\s 16 backed up, I entered, but she was inconsolable. (5) 
The Life of Ford? (13) 
[he railway conductor is, 
shouldn't. (9) 

Not an enclosure to work in, but Arthur Miller uses one 
to advantage. (7) 

Your life may be, as a matter of policy. (7) 

Outside can be so humdrum! (7) 

Uncle Arthur never quite got there, owing to fog, perhaps. (7) 
Not a polite thing to say about Upper Canada! (5) 


even when in it, but athletes 
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P-QB4; 4.Kt-QB3, BPxP; 5.BxKt, PxKt!; 
6.B-K5, PxP and wins. 


Solution to Problem No. 228 (Adabashev) 


Problem No, 229, by G. Paros. 
(11 + 11) 





Puzzler 
by J. A. H. Hunter 
THIS IS AN alphametic, of course, and each 
letter stands for a different figure. But 
you may notice something very odd about 
it: there are eleven different letters! 

We normally think and calculate in the 
“scale of 10° using our ten digits from 
0 to 9. But here we must work things 
out in the “scale of eleven”. with eleven 
digits. Using the familiar symbol $ for 


the additional digit our eleven digits 
would then be 0, 1,2, 3, 4, 5,6, 7, 8. 
9, §$. 

This makes a_ difficult alphametic., 


mainly because we are not used to the 
number scale, but it still requires only 
clear thinking and commonsense. 

So here’s the challenge! What does the 


FARMER stand for? (111) 
WHE A-T 
Pi Eb BD 


FARMER 
Answer on Page 60. 





Solution to last puzzle 


ACROSS 3 Copse 
1, 8 Miscarriage of justice 4 Raise 
10 Use 5 Iran 
11, 12 Private eye 6 Gregorian 
13 Tempered 7 Overt 
15 Portia 8, 25, 21 Justice of the Peace 
17 Caracol 9 Legal 
20 Crimps 14 Mercy 
23 See 29 16 Scum 
24 Mandate 18 Courtroom 
26 Finite 19 Lays 
28 Stammers 21 See 8 
32 Hog 22 Session 
33 Opening 25 Sees 
34 Ado 27 Niger 


35 Criminologist 


DOWN 
2 Ice 


29, 23 Trial by jury 
30 Magog 
31 Wean 


34 Ass (478) 
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BOAC is still the only 

* airline in Canada flying 

“pure jets’ across the 

Atlantic. Seven hours from 

Montreal to London is the 

flight time of the 500 

ot miles-an-hour Comet 4. 

rt Departures every Tues- 

| day and Saturday. Until 

October 20th, Economy pas- 

sengers accepted on the 

Tuesday flights. For fur- 

ther details of Comet 4 

jet flights to Britain, 

Europe and the Far East 

(also BOAC’s Britannia 

and DC-7C services) call 

your Travel Agent or any 
BOAC Ticket Office. 


THE MOST EXPERIENCED JET AIRLINE IN THE WORLD 
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Television 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


Larger Than Life 


AS AN INTRODUCTION to the Khrushchev 
visit most of the television programs 
showed a still of the Stalin funeral, with 
its row of tightly buttoned figures, in- 
cluding Molotov, Malenkov, Beria, Mi- 
koyan etc., standing by the Stalin casket, 
and the round solemn face of Nikita 
Khrushchev looming up in the rear. 

This curious souvenir struck the key- 
note for the Khrushchev tour. No one 
watching Khrushchev’s beaming arrival in 
America could help wondering, then and 
later, what particular resources of cun- 
ning, risk and sheer ruthlessness Khrush- 
chev had employed to dispose cf the en- 
trenched and formidable group surround- 
ing the dead chief. Khrushchev casts a long 
shadow, which has already swallowed up 
an astonishing number of powerful figures; 
and it was perhaps the shadow falling for 
the first time across America that gave 
the watching public a sense of wonder and 
chill. 

The press was quick and even eager to 
note the public lack of sympathy. Many 
of the commentators, particularly in the 
first days of the tour, seemed to feel them- 
selves threatened not only by the im- 
mensely vital Khrushchev but by the shade 
of the late Senator McCarthy. They re- 
corded with satisfaction that President 
Eisenhower had smiled only once during 
the greeting ceremony, they noted the boos 
and black armbands, and they watched for 
any shade of party deviation as zealously 
as members of the NKVD trailing a sus- 
pect. “Mr. Khrushchev will wear white tie 





It was a sight for the cameras... 


and tails at the State dinner,” one com 
mentator announced and he continued t 
insist on the point even after Mr. Khrush 
chev made his sturdy appearance tha 
evening still wearing the good black busi 
ness suit he had turned up in that morning 

Apart from the picketing groups, how 
ever, the public displayed less hostility than 
sheer bewilderment during the Khrushche\ 
visit. Most of the time Mr. Khrushchey 
bounced about America looking like a man 
who had the world and its satellite in his 





.. with everybody loving it .. . 


pocket. When the occasion called for it. 
however, he could display dignity, sympa 
thy, anger, delight. and solemn dedication 
to a great cause; and nobody watchin 
him could be entirely sure that the pe! 
formance came from an_ inexhaustiblk 
repertoire or rose from what Mr. Khrush 
chev insistently described as an oven hear 

Even the newspapermen and foreign ex 
perts meeting in conference after eac 
performance found it impossible to com 
to any conclusion. Was he really angi 
at the mention of Hungary, the Stali 
regime and the jammed American pro 
grams, or was he simulating anger to g¢ 
out of a tight corner? Was he here pure! 
for purposes of propaganda or was h 
seeking status among the world’s “r 
spectable” leaders? Was he sincere in h 
demand for peace, disarmament and inte: 
national good will? (Most commentato: 
thought he was.) And if so, did he wai 
this many-splendored program for any < 
the right reasons? (The general consenst 
was, he didn’t.) 
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. . loving it more than anybody. 


(here was no question, however, about 
the quality of a performance so persuasive 
that President Eisenhower felt it necessary 
to appear on television and warn the pub- 
lic against becoming “insidously psycho- 
logically disarmed”; in other words, against 
buying a gold-brick just because it was so 
handsomely gift-wrapped and blandishingly 
presented. 

It was in Hollywood that Mr. Khrush- 
chev really came into his own. 

People respond to Hollywood in various 
ways; but everybody inevitably responds 
and even the mousiest individual is likely, 
at the first whiff of that peculiar Holly- 
wood intoxication, to rear up and demand 
“Where is that damn cat?” Mr. Khrush- 
chev is no mouse, and his reaction to the 
film capital was on the exorbitant scale 
of his own rich temperament. The spec- 
tacle of Spyros Skouras slapping Khrush- 
chey hugely on the back and Khrushchev 
slapping Spyros Skouras hugely back was 
a sight for the cameras, with everybody 
loving it and the two old-shepherd-boy 
Goaths alternating in snatching the 
m'.rophone from each other, and loving 
it ore than anybody. 

ie sling-shots were to come later, but 
th Khrushchev response to the attack of 
Mayor of Los Angeles was still in 
th. Hollywood idiom—the star of the 
sh» throwing a tantrum half-way through 
th production and getting a renewal and 


ex sion of his contract. Did he really 


mM. it, the commentators continued to 
sp. ulate worriedly? Was he ready to 

v the Western world into convulsions 
yt because he wasn't allowed to see 
D  eyland? Or was he simply going into 
| Aer act? Nobody could be quite sure. 

1 the Hollywood record it is tempting 

assify Mr. Khrushchev as an irresist- 
ib and impenitent ham. Tempting but 
«.  2erous, since Khrushchev can’t be fitted 
in any living category entirely familiar 
‘© e¢ Western world. The truth is that 
“-vever he happens to be placed he is 
Si ply larger than life. 
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Time honoured—from Scotland 


Its refreshing taste makes ‘Black & White’ such 
a popular Scotch in Canada. You too will enjoy 
the pleasure—the smooth comfort of 

‘Black & White.’ 


The Secret is in the Blending 


The finest of individual Scotch Whiskies are 

chosen for ‘Black & White’. These are blended 

with care and skill to give ‘Black & White’ 

its distinctive character and unvarying flavour. Please 
your guests and yourself with this superb Scotch. 
Distilled, blended and bottled in Scotland. 

Available in several sizes. 


By Appointment RESRES ; Scotch Whisky Distillers 


S CREE, | d 
to Her Majesty the Queen ffs Ray James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 
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Leishman’s Musketeer 
: in 
/ GLEN URQUHART 


PLAIDS 


There is no more widely accepted fashion in 
men’s suits to-day than the Leishman’s classical 


Glen Urquhart Plaid, and it’s doubly acceptable in 
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Leishman’s great “Musketeer” suit. These handsome 
plaids come from such famous mills as Wilson & Glenny 
of Scotland and Learoyd’s of Huddersfield, England, 
But a word of advice: of all fabric patterns, 
the Glen Urquhart Plaid requires the most exact tailoring, 
must be cut and sewn so that the matching is perfect. 
In the “Musketeer”, Leishman has made the tailoring 
of Glen Urquhart Plaids a major art. Ideally suited 
to younger men on the go—and who know where 


they're going—"Musketeer” is superbly styled and 





notable for many luxury details in cloth and cut, 





although inexpensively priced. 
$95.00 Custom-Made 


$8 5.00 Read y-to-Wear 


( Suggested Retail Price) 


Available at only the finest shops across Canada or write 


Wm. H. Leishman & Company Ltd., Boulevard Drive, 


Toronto, Canada. 
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CanaDA’s House OF COMMONS will lose 
one of its brightest members when the 
current Parliament ends. Douglas Mason 
Fisher, the CCF member for Ontario's 
Port Arthur riding. has advised his party 
organization to begin grooming another 
candidate for the next election. After little 
more than two years as an MP, ex-School- 
teacher Fisher is fed up with parliamen- 
tary life as he has found it here in Ottawa 
and has made up his mind not to run 
again. 
Of the 263 MP’s in the present Com- 
mons, at least 200 could drop out of 
public life without a trace and Ottawa. 
much less the nation at large. would never 
miss them. Doug Fisher is not one of 
these. Ever since he entered Parliament 
1957, after upsetting powerful Liberal 
Trade and Commerce Minister C. D. 
Howe in the Port Arthur riding, Fisher 
has been one of the few outstanding 
private members in the Commons. His 
speeches in the public debates have been 
thorough, thoughtful and constructive; 
very often his enlightened comments on 
the subject at hand outshone those of 
Ministers and party leaders. At parlia- 
mentary committee sessions, he was con- 
scientious, industrious and scrupulously 
partial. Unlike most committee mem- 
rs, he was more intent on improving 
government department or the legis- 
on under study than in scoring per- 
al or partisan political gains. 

This same dedication that made him 

outstanding MP has mainly motivated 

her’s decision to quit politics. By win- 
1g only one more election and sitting 
ough one more Parliament, 40-year-old 
ner could qualify for the generous 

‘time pension awarded to three-term 

Ps. But Idealist Fisher has come to the 

iclusion that he is wasting his time in 

‘awa. He will dutifully serve out the 

rent term, then will forego the pension 

1 the $10,000-a-year MP’s salary to 

urn to his old job (salary: $6,000 p.a.) 

ching history in a high school. There. 

her believes, he can lead a more re- 
rding life than is possible as a private 
mber of a minority party in the Cana- 

n Parliament. 

‘In our Parliament, as it now operates, 

private member can accomplish almost 

thing worthwhile,” Fisher says. “No 
nount of study or attention by him to 
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by Edwin Copps 


Disenchantment of an Idealist 


legislative problems ever leads to any 
change or improvement in government 
policy. If an MP develops a useful idea. 
he can only scund it off in the Commons 
debates and get a little fleeting public 
attention. But the government ignores any 
suggestion he may make; its mind is 
made up beforehand and it resents and 
rejects any proposal, no matter how 
sound or constructive it may be, for fear 
that it will lose some political prestige. 

“The parliamentary committees are 
equally futile. There is always a lot of 
talk — and it has been particularly loud 
in this Parliament — about how effec- 
tively the committees are going to work 
and what great influence they are going 
to have on government policy and opera- 
tion. But here again, because of partisan 
political considerations, the committees 
seldom dig deeply into any critical mat- 
ter. And on the rare occasions when they 
do put politics aside and come up with 
some worthwhile findings, far more often 
than not these are promptly pigeonholed 
and forgotten by the administration. The 
few powerful individuals who make high 
policy and run the government resent the 
intrusion upon their authority and pre- 
rogatives.” 

Fisher majored in modern history and 
finished among the top three in his Uni- 
versity of Toronto graduating class. 
Despite that educational background, he 
ran for Parliament and came to Ottawa 
with a highly idealistic concept of an 
MP’s role. Fisher believed (and still does) 
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Doug Fisher: Back to schoolteaching. 
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Ross Roy Elects 
Canadian Vice President 





R. B. Mackay has been elected 
vice president of Ross Roy of Can- 
ada, Ltd., Windsor, by the directors 
of the international advertising 


agency. 

The 39-year-old advertising and 
marketing executive has been asso- 
ciated with General Motors of Can- 
ada, Limited, for the past ten years 
and has, in recent vears, been assis- 
tant to the advertising manager for 
all General Motors products market- 
ed in Canada. In his new position, 
Mr. Mackay will be responsible for 
all advertising on the following pro- 
ducts of Chrysler Corporation of 
Canada, Limited: Plymouth, Chry- 
sler, Fargo Trucks, and Chryco parts 
and accessories. 

As announced recently, Ross Roy 
of Canada, Ltd., has been awarded 
the advertising account of Chrysler 
Corporation’s new entry into the 
compact car field, the Valiant. Mr. 
Mackay will also supervise the Val- 
iant account. 

Merchandising and sales promo- 
tion activities on these accounts 
will continue under the supervision 
of account executive Joseph B. 
Piercell. 

Mr. Mackay was born in Scotland. 
He is married to the former Can- 
adian sprint champion, Nancy Mur- 
rall, who represented Canada in the 
1948 Olympics. Mrs. Mackay and 
the two children will move to Wind- 
sor shortly. 





Saturday Night 


covers the broad field of the 
modern Canadian business 


and professional man’s in- 
terests, both in economics 
and in national and inter- 
national affairs. 
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Group Life Insurance Plan 
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Generous Amounts for Key Personnel. 


Additional Amounts with Evidence of 
Insurability. 


Highly Competitive Rates, of course. 


We sell the best in Group Life, Sickness and 
Accident, and Pension Plans. 
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that a Member of Parliament’s prime dut 
is to study and become expert on nationa 
problems, devise sound solutions for then 
and then work to have these ideas, o 
better ones that are forged in the forun 
of Parliament, embodied into new law. 

“I've found out,” he says — sadly 
“that neither the political parties nor th: 
public shares this idea at all. The politica 
leaders — and this is true of all parties— 
think that the private member’s main pu 
pose is to work for re-election and thu 
maintain and perhaps improve the party 
strength in the Commons. The way t 
achieve this is not by thoughtful perfo: 
mance in Parliament; there the MP i 
expected only to stay awake and be read\ 
to pound his desk when his leader make; 
a speech. Most of his energy and prac 
tically all his thought is to be devote 
to attending the fall fairs in his riding 
mouthing greetings to local Kiwanis clubs, 
and shaking hands with hometown voters 
The leaders and would-be leaders of the 
parties don’t want the rank and file MPs 
to get involved in policy-making. Such 
upstarts threaten their status as party 
philosophers. Besides, if an MP begins to 
pay too much attention to these more 
serious subjects, he is all the more likely 
to neglect that all-important politicking 
back home. 

“As for the voters, they expect an MP 
to be a sort of combination welfare offi 
cer and information bureau. They want 
him to plead pension cases, get mort 
gage money, interpret the tax laws and 
lobby for local private enterprises. An 
MP who tries to cope with all the per- 
sonal problems that constituents bring to 
him instead of to the proper government 
bureaus, simply has no time left to study 
and to try to solve the important and 
tremendously complex issues that should 
be a parliamentarian’s main preoccupa- 
tion.” 

Fisher is convinced that most privat 
MP’s are as frustrated as he is but the 
others adjust to the situation by ignorin 
the serious problems of federal govern 
ment and attending only to the routin 
politicking that will help re-elect them 
The lushness of their Ottawa social lif 
outside Parliament and the contrastin 
aridity of their speeches and debate | 
the Commons indicate to Fisher that mo: 
of his parliamentary colleagues spen 
little time pondering legislative work. A 
further evidence, he points out that on! 
about a dozen of the House membe:! 
make any regular use of the Parliame: 
tary library. (Historian Fisher, who 
also a Bachelor of Library Science, ra 
his own check on the Commons libra 
traffic). 

Says Fisher: “Here, a few steps awa 
from their offices is one of the best, 
not the best, sources of information © 
Canada and its problems. And yet mo 
of the MP’s go through an entire sessio 
without bothering to read a hook or co! 
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t a record on any of the subjects about 
ich they are supposed to be making 
yughtful decisions. 

“And the situation seems to be getting 
rse. instead of better. The Library 
-ords show that this is one of the most 
terate Parliaments this country has ever 
dc 

This creeping intellectual sterility, says 
sher. spreads to the very top ranks of 
nadian politics. Says he: “I have gone 
er the recorded public speeches of 
me Minister John Diefenbaker as far 
ck as 1947: the man has never uttered 
iwthing but platitudes. And _ Liberal 


eader Pearson is little better: he has 
ever made a clear statement of what the 


seral Party stands for. Our political 
iders seem rarely to have an original 
ought and almost never to have a pro- 
ind one. They debate great national 
ues by quoting yesterdays newspaper 
itorials.” 


The politicians’ tendency to quote 


anadian newspapers is especially galling 


Doug Fisher. who has long been an 
tspoken critic of the Canadian press 
general and of the reporters in the 
irliamentary Press Gallery in particular. 


“With two or three exceptions (he listed 
he Montreal Gazette's Arthur Blakely 


id Toronto Telegram columnist Judith 
Robinson among these) members of the 
Press Gallery are shallow and uncritical. 


[hey fail miserably at their function of 


forming the public about the day-to-day 
peration of the government. Their idea 


how to get a story on an important 
blic issue is not to dig for facts bu 
take some politician to lunch, call him 
his first name and then let him pump 
em full of his own propaganda. And 
ter this biased stuff is published, the 
litician or one of his friends gets up in 
Commons and quotes it at length 
ring a debate to prove the public ac- 
ttance of his point of view.” 
In firing his broadside, critic Fisher 
Oo sent a volley toward his own CCF 
tv. The CCF, he feels, now devotes 
much attention to international af- 
s and neglects vital domestic issues 
ich should be the socialist party's 
in concern. Fisher has no enthusiasm 
the proposed merger of the CCF with 
ious farm-labor groups to form a new 
-wing party: he fears it would weaken 
present CCF organization and win 
important new support. Unless a vio- 
economic crisis suddenly and radic- 
changes voting habits, Fisher is not 
mistic that any third party, either as 
CCF or by any other name, will win 
lational election in the near future. 
Before that could happen,” he says, 
substantial body of Canadian voters 
have to be educated to demand better 
‘ernment.” Perhaps that is an impor- 
{ reason for his decision to return to 
ching. 
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A Resort in the 
Fine Tradition 


There’s something different about the 
Vinoy—something which attracts those 
who really appreciate the finest. The 
connoisseur’s standards in food and ac- 
commodations—the superb location over- 
looking Tampa Bay and beautiful Vinoy 
Park—the Par Three golf course, putting 
green, shuffleboard, and swimming pool 
on the grounds—guest privileges at the 
exclusive Bath Club and Sunset Country 
Club. Write for brochure and reserva- 
tions 
Open December 4 


Sterling B. Bottome 


Managing Director 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


Toronto Office — EMpire 3-2619 
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Sports 


by Jim 


Hockey: Draw 


THE NatTIONAL Hockey LEAGUE has 
opened its 1959-60 schedule. By the middle 
of next April, the six teams in this snug 
and affluent little group will have engaged 
in a total of 210 league games. Four of 
those teams will have competed in play- 
offs (a possible maximum of 21 games) 
for possession of the Stanley Cup. 

It is reasonable to assume that the 
prolonged and _ boisterous  winter-time 
show will be just as interesting for the 
spectators — and just as successful. finan- 
cially, for the promoters as it has been 
in the past few years. 

Les Canadiens, of Montreal, seeking to 
improve upon near-perfection after four 
consecutive Stanley Cup triumphs, will be 
plethora of violently 
efficient athletes. Although their bench 
already is over-crowded, Les Canadiens 
toyed with the idea of bringing up Claude 
Richard to join his formidable older 
brothers, Maurice and Henri. Of course, 
Maurice is 38 and, probably, will con- 
fine himself to a modest 25 or 30 goals 
this season. 

Although they view Les Canadiens with 
ill-concealed envy, two teams — and, pos- 
sibly three — are expected to provide 
some exciting evenings for the Montreal- 
ers. Chicago Black Hawks, who have 
managed to fill the league’s largest build- 
ing only very occasionally in recent sea- 
sons, appear to have shaken off a 15- 
year depression and, finally, they have a 
group of players who decline to accept 
defeat in the spirit of hapless resignation 
which has characterized some Chicago 
teams. 

The brash young Toronto Maple Leafs 
destroyed two gross of hockey sticks in 
pre-season scrimmages and their oppon- 
ents are viewing these rough and arrogant 
upstarts with some misgivings. The Boston 
Bruins, in 34 years of operation, seldom 
have missed the Stanley Cup playoffs and 
they are expected to be involved again 
this year. 

The Detroit Red Wings have Gordie 
Howe and goalie Terry Sawchuk. The 
New York Rangers have Andy Bathgate 
and goalie Lorne Worsley. Both clubs 
are going through what is described in 
the trade as a “re-building period.” 

The men who control this intimate 
group, known as the National Hockey 
League, have displayed no disposition to 
permit wealthy strangers to intrude upon 





represented by a 


Coleman 


to a Full House 


their deliberations. The proprietors of 
“The Big Six” are contented and happy. 
Ticket prices are the highest in histo:y 
and it isénext to impossible for a visiting 
fireman to obtain a seat for a league 
game in Montreal or Toronto. Indeed, in 
those two cities, season-tickets are willed 
from generation to generation. The League 
also has tapped a lucrative new source 
of revenue in television. While attendance 
may decline slightly in Detroit or New 
York, attendance increases in Chicago and 
Boston. In the true spirit of cameraderie 
which has resulted from so many years of 
close and felicitous association, there is 
always the possibility that, by a slightly 
circuitous route, a well-stocked club such 
as Montreal might arrange to steer a few 
promising young players in the direction 
of beleaguered Detroit and New York. 

The proprietors of The Big Six can 
offer considerable justification for the 
program of introversion which has marked 
their activities in the past 20 years. The 
individual player in the N.H.L. now can 
earn a handsome annual salary and 
bonuses. Additionally, the league sponsors 
a generous and intelligently-managed pen- 
sion plan for the players. 

The N.H.L. directors can point with 
pride to the fact that “hockey looks after 
its own.” It is of more than passing in- 
terest that very few N.H.L. players of 
the past two decades have suffered acute 
financial distress after quitting the sport. 

On the other hand, one cannot he!p 
wondering why the National Hockey 
League has chosen to contract, rather 
than to expand, in a period when Nor'h 
America has been enjoying its greatest 
financial prosperity. This has been a 
period, too, of rapidly increasing popu .- 
tion on this continent. 

Let us take one close look at the co!1- 
paratively recent history of hocke $s 
major professional league: 

Thirty years ago, there were ten tea’ s 
in the National Hockey League. 

Twenty years ago, there were sev 2B 
teams in the National Hockey League. 

Two years ago, one of the archite ‘s 
of the National Hockey League vs 
asked about the possibilities of exp: 1 
sion. 

He replied: “What’s the point in ta ~- 
ing about expansion when there are t 
enough good hockey players for 
teams?” 
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thr Designed with distinction, internationally praised for advance-power performance . . . this is the 
= ‘ : new Humber Super Snipe. Only part of the Humber Super Snipe is manufactured by machines. 
na @ Much of it is made by hand. The inside of the spacious, 6-passenger Humber Super Snipe is the 
yu 
result of old-hand, time-consuming craftsmanship that no machinery can duplicate. That’s why 
. , those who love finely-crafted automobiles choose Humber. This British-built car is now available 
‘ in Canada. Test drive the Humber Super Snipe and perhaps you, too, will select it as YOUR car. 
ES! With fully automatic transmission, the new Humber 
dee Yi Super Snipe Is super-powered for the ultimate in 
a q performance with reliability, safety and economy. 
: [ts interior refinements include individual fold-away 
Fs tables in burr walnut and many other sumptuous 
, D appointments. This fine example of automotive 
ac i craftsmanship can be yours for as little as $3,995 port 
et i of entry. (Power steering, whitewalls optional extra) 
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All-Inclusive 
Hotels, Meals, Even Tips! 


6, 7, 8,9 and 12 DAYS 
FOR ABOUT $10 PER DAY 
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The facts are that, 30 years ago, only 
40,000 players of all ages were registered 
with the Canadian Amateur Hockey As- 
sociation. 

Last year, 100,000 players were regis- 
tered with the Canadian Hockey Associ- 
ation. (The word “amateur” has been 
dropped as a concession to realism.) 

In an astute application of simple 
arithmetic, the proprietors of the Na- 
tional Hockey League have managed to 
provide just as many evenings of enter- 
tainment for their clients while reducing 
the number of teams and reducing the 
number of players in the league. Thirty 
years ago, the ten teams each played 44 
games per season — or a total of 220 
league games This season, six teams will 
play a total of 210 games. 

Mervyn “Red” Dutton has bittersweet 
recollections of the last amputation per- 
formed by the N.H.L. surgeons. At the 
beginning of the war, Dutton was man- 
ager of the Brooklyn Americans which, 
then, were the seventh team in the league. 
In the interests of wartime economy, the 
Governors of the N.H.L. persuaded Dut- 
ton that the Americans should abandon 
operations and Dutton should substitute 
for the ailing League President, Frank 
Calder. Mr. Calder failed to recover from 
that illness and Dutton agreed to “keep 
house” as President of the League until 
the end of the war. 

Dutton always has maintained that the 
N.H.L. Governors gave him a_ verbal 
undertaking that he could revive his be- 
loved Americans at the conclusion of 
hostilities. He had plans to build a new 
rink in Brooklyn, a sports palace which 
would rival New York’s Madison Square 
Garden. 

No. kiddies — Red Dutton didn’t build 
his sports palace in Brooklyn! Following 
the war, the N.H.L. Governors gave Dut- 
ton a hearty vote of thanks and appointed 
Clarence Campbell as President of the 
league. When Dutton mentioned the prom- 
ised revival of his Brooklyn Americans, 
no one could remember any previous con- 
versations on that subject. 

Poor old Red Dutton returned to his 
neglected construction business in West- 
ern Canada and became a_ millionaire. 
Riches couldn't have come to a nicer or 
more colorful chap — but professional 
hockey has missed him sorely. 

It will be interesting to observe the 
fluctuating fortunes of The Big Six in the 
next few years. Attendance in the six 
cities is very close to the ultimate and it 
has: nowhere to go but down. 

The N.H.L. brand of hockey never 
has been more popular than it is today. 
Television has attracted a vast new audi- 
ence. The telecasts of Saturday night 
games have the highest rating in Canada. 
Telecasts of Saturday afternoon games 
in the United States have even developed 
fans in Florida and California. But TV is 
all they can look forward to. The NHL 
sits tight. 
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To 2 ounces of Pimm’s 
add a slice of lemon and | 
(if obtainable) a thin; , | 
slice of cucumber rind. | Sy,.° S*SRarsivsinc 
Fill the glass with | 

charged lemon soda or 

ginger ale. Always 

serve well iced. 
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Bathurst Power 


I am interested in securities of Bathurst 
Power & Paper and would like a review 
of its position.—R.V., St. Catharines. 


Net income of Bathurst Power and Paper 
Company for 1959 is expected to show 
a gain of five per cent over the $1,546,- 
663 earned in 1958. The increase is the 
result of higher demand for the com- 
pany’s paperboard products, container 
and boxboard, reflecting the general up- 
swing in the Canadian economy. 

Bathurst is usually one of the nation’s 
three top producers of paperboard. It was 
slightly ahead of the industry in the first 
30 weeks of 1959 with a total output of 
roughly 73,000 tons. 

By comparison total production in 1958 
was 124,700 tons, including 5,733 tons 
of unbleached sulphite pulp for direct 
sale. This line has, however, been dis- 
continued this year because of steadily 
declining demand. 

In the first quarter of 1959, Bathurst 
had net profit of $296,079, equal to 74 
cents per class A share, compared with 
$172,671 or 43 cents a share in the first 
three months of 1958. 

The increase in volume is only partly 
a result of price increases. The com- 
pany’s volume of container board for 
industrial shipping cases and corrugated 
boxes compared very favorably with the 
industry-wide increase of approximately 
8'2 per cent in the first half. There is, 
however, some doubt of such growth 
being maintained during the rest of the 
year. 

The company has a new type of paper- 
board designed to handle wet produce 
shipped in ice. This is believed to have 
interesting possibilities. Another promis- 
ing line is a cellular corrugated board 
being developed for use as construction 
forms. 


Canada Wire “B” 


Why is Canada Wire & Cable “B” stock 
droopy whereas stock of its parent com- 
pany, Noranda Mines, is strong? Canada 
Wire “B” pays a dividend of 60 cents a 
share per year and the company is well 
fortified with cash, while the wire and 
cable business should be quite good now. 
What's wrong?—S.F., Windsor. 


Canada Wire & Cable “B” stock appears 
to be undervalued statistically. 
The company is a strongly entrenched 





ste 


unit in its industry but experienced lov) 
earnings in the first six months of the 
year owing to the effects of the recession 
on the wire and cable market. This tends 
to lag behind the general level of bus - 
ness activity, and the first real improve- 
ment was felt only in May. The trend is 
not spectacular but appears steady and 
encouraging. 

Operating profit for the six months 
ended June 30 was $622,000 and net 
profit $70,000 versus $680,000 and 
$109,000 in that order for the same 
period of the previous year. Results for 
the first quarter of 1959 were disappoint- 
ing but the second quarter was consider- 
ably better. 

Prospects are encouraging in heavy 
power cable and _ steel-cored aluminum 
transmission cable, and for magnet wire. 
But imports of electrical appliances have 
increased substantially during the past 
year, preventing the company from a 
fuller enjoyment of the fruits of the 
increased Canadian market for appliances. 
Export sales loom smaller in the picture. 

Considering the company’s established 
position in the industry, its physical and 
liquid assets, the “B” stock has attrac- 
tions for the business man or other taker 
of seasoned risks. The 15-cents quarterly 
dividend provides income while waiting 
for the ship to come in. 

Net working capital at the end of 
1958 exceeded $7 million. 


Gambling on the Market 


The attached clipping contains statemen's 
attributed to the chairman of the United 
States Securities & Exchange Commissic! 
deprecating the possibility of a repetition 
of the 1929 crash although admitting t/ e 
presence of a_ considerable  speculati ¢ 
fever. How do you assess his opinion. 


—B.D., Windsor. 


~ 


One would have to go along with many f 
the comments quoted, especially where |e 
says that amateurs gambling in the stock 
market might as well be wagering at Lau: '! 
race track or Las Vegas. 

There can be little doubt that the 
is wide-spread gambling in the stock ma 
ket to-day but the regulations surroun 
ing trading on the New York Exchan 
would seem to preclude the possibility 
a repetition of the 1929 crash, to whi 
many economic students attributed t 
depression of the 30’s., Pool operatio. 
and wash sales were common on t 
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‘ket in the 20’s but seem to have been 
ctively curbed by the Securities & Ex- 
ct nge Commission. 

\nother factor which would seem to 
1ion the impact of any economic re- 
sion is the extent of government spend- 
in to-day through state welfare plans, 
et... although this is hardly to be re- 
{ed as a panacea for economic ills. 
he one point upon which many com- 
mcatators seem to be missing the boat 
is the implications of wide-spread instal- 
meat buying. Obviously, a reduction in 
consumer buying on time could initiate 
a chain reaction. This would spread to 
securities as well as commodity markets 
and set the pattern for at least a minor 
recession. 


Bethlehem Copper 


Has Bethlehem Copper Corp. decided to 
put its property at Highland Valley, B.C. 
into. production?—B.J., Quebec City. 


Directors of Bethlehem Copper Corp. 
expect by the end of October to receive 
a report from the company’s consultants, 
upon which any decision to go into pro- 
duction would be based. 

Bulk sampling has confirmed a_ higher 
grade in the Jersey and East Jersey sec- 
tions than indicated by diamond drilling. 
Grade in the East Jersey zone may ex- 


ceed 1.25% copper and the weighted 
average of the two zones looks to be 
between 0.85% and 0.90% copper. 


lhe size of the project is indicated by 
exploration and development costs, so far 
running to about $2.5 million. The aim was 
to put in sight sufficient tonnage to war- 
rant mill construction. Still awaiting in- 
vestigation are the ore potential at great- 
er depth in both the Jersey and East Jer- 
sections and in a number of un- 

explored zones. 
le company is estimated still to have 

it $350,000 in the till. 


‘Sn Antonio Mines 


Hild you explain the relationship of 
5 Antonio Mines to the Forty-Four 
Vi es development? How does the last- 
! d look?—N.B., Truro. 

S Antonio Mines owns 2,292,140 


‘es of the adjoining Forty-Four Mines 
© of the 3,200,000 shares that will be 
is :d when all Forty-Four rights are 
on up. San Antonio has 2,292,140 
’ es issued, or one for each Forty-Four 

e held. 

in Antonio is underwriting the cost 
©. \epth development on the Forty-Four 
Pi. perty, 

orty-Four shareholders (other than 
‘.. Antonio) are being given a 12-month 
ion on 250,000 shares of Forty-Four 
‘tk at 40 cents per share, or one share 
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It is easy to buy 

Canada Savings Bonds at 
Dominion Securities. Just 
telephone any of our offices 
to place your order for 
Canada’s safest invest- 
ment. Can be cashed at 

full face value anytime 

plus accrued interest. 

Write, visit or telephone — 














i 
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Dominion Securities Grepn. LimireD 
Offices in principal Canadian cities 


30 King Street West. Toronto 


Clarkson, Gordon & Co. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Montreal @ Toronto @ Hamilton @ London @ Windsor 
Winnipeg @ Regina @ Calgary @ Edmonton @ Vancouver 





Over 24,000 Own it 
for 


V Growth of Income 
¥ Capital Appreciation 
v Income Tax Credit 


Invest in 


CANADIAN INVESTMENT FUND 


Gives you an interest in about 
90 first-class investments. 
Over $33,000,000 paid in dividends. 


Phone or write for information 


A.F. Franeis 


& Gompany Limited 


MEMBER OF 
THE INVESTMENT DEALERS ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


cece CALVIN BULLOCK 


66 KincSt.W. TORONTO EMpire 3-0138 Ltd. 
Pigott Bldg. HAMILTON JAckson7-9263 507 PLACE D'ARMES, MONTREAL 


Inquire about 


THE NEW 





Th acres 
GE 






Get free prospectus and 
26-year record from any 
(investment Dealer or Broker 
or mail this to 





Good idea! “, 





AN AA ANN 


HOW TO PUBLISH gp 


Join our successful authors in a 
complete publishing program: pub- 
YOUR licity, advertising, lovely books. 
Send for FREE manuscript report 
and copy of How To Publish Your Book. 


in Toronto —the 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 
Write Dept. SN10. 


| 
200 Varick Street, New York 14 of course: 


PARK PLAZA 
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| Purchasers 


and 


Distributors 
of 


Government, 
Municipal 
and 
Corporation 


Securities 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Business Established 1889 


TORONTO MONTREAL NEW YORK 


LONOON, ENG. VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
LONOON 


WINNIPEG CALGARY 
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IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 
DIVIDEND No. 277 


Notice is hereby given that a 
Dividend of Forty Cents (40¢) 
per share has been declared for 
the quarter ending 31st October, 
1959, payable at the Head Office 
and Branches on and after Mon- 
day, the 2nd day of November 
next, to shareholders of record of 
30th September, 1959. Shares 
subscribed for but not fully paid 
for at the close of business on the 
30th day of September, 1959, to 
rank for the purpose of the said 
dividend to the extent of the 
payments then made on the 
said shares. 
By order of the Board. 
H. W. THOMSON, 
General Manager. 


Toronto, 16th September, 1959. 
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Money Market 


We have participated actively 


in Canada’s Money 


Market since its inception, and we are in close touch 
with both short term borrowers and lenders. 

If your organization has temporarily idle funds for 
investment or requires short term capital, our 


Money Market Department is at your disposal. 





Your enquiries are invited 


Greenshields & Co Ine 


907 Place d’Armes, Montreal 


MONTREAL 
OTTAWA 


TORONTO 
WINNIPEG 





NEW YORK 
SHERBROOKE 


QUEBEC 
LONDON 





for every three and a half shares owne |, 
San Antonio is sinking a_ 1,000- :. 


winze and opening six new levels 
Forty-Four. Values indicated from t 
deep drilling program are higher th 


~ @ wo 


anything that was found in the old min.. 


The new winze will be known as ¢! 


No. 5 shaft and will be collared on tie 


26th level (3,864 ft.) Actual sinking w 


be underway this fall. Decision to put 


down the new winze followed the wea.- 


ening of the orebodies on both the § 
and Forty-Four ground around the 26 
level. More than 7,200 ft. of later 


work and almost 20,000 ft. of drillins 


on this horizon failed to find ore. 


CoCo Ss oe 


Before writing off the mine, manage- 
ment decided to test the depth possib:!- 
ities of the meta-diabase below the bot- 


tom level and also to ascertain if th 


lack of carbonization to which the hx 


e 


st 


rock’s failure to produce ore at depth 
was attributed was entirely a local phase 
or if its lower extent had been reached. 


Deep drilling has led to optimistic e 


pectations for the new horizons the win 


a. 
ze 


will tap. Intense carbonization at depth 


has again been indicated. 


Placer Development 


What do you think of Placer Developme 


in the light of its sale of its oil interest 


—K.D., Winnipeg. 


Placer presumably sold its oil interes 


nt 


9 
Ss. 


ts, 


which were in the U.S., in order to con- 


centrate on mining. Basically, it is 
mining company. 

Sale of the wholly-owned Coronet ( 
Co. puts an additional $12 million-p! 
in Placer’s already strong till. Its worki 


capital at the end of the latest fiscal ye 


for which figures are available at t 
time of writing — April 30, 1958 
amounted to $9.8 million. This was ¢ 
clusive of the Coronet interest. 

Possible targets for Placer money 


Craigmont Mines and Mattagami Lak 


Mines in British Columbia and Quebe 
Mattagami Lake area respectively. Bx 
are copper projects. 


Pine Point Project 


What progress, if any, is being made 


a 


il 
us 
ng 
ar 
he 


X- 


re 
e 
S 


th 


the Pine Point lead-zine project?—C.. ., 


Chatham. 


During the past year Pine Point Mir: 


carried out a topographic survey of 


proposed pliant site at its lead-z1 


property on the south shore of Gr 
Slave Lake, N.W.T. This was comple 
in order that work on the design of 
plant could be started in the event t 
a decision is made to build a railroad 
Great Slave Lake. 

No further work was done on 
property other than normal plant 
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operty maintenance on a standby basis. 
The balance sheet at April 30, 1959, 
owed $350 cash and $55,215 supplies 
lued at cost. Liabilities totalled $40,- 
‘1. all owed to the Consolidated Mining 
Smelting Co. of Canada. 

Of an authorized capitalization of 5,- 
0.000 shares. 3.694.411 were issued. 


Columbium Bet 


e Headway Red Lake and Coulee Lead 
Zinc getting anywhere with their 
umbium ber?—M.T., Edmonton. 


Columbium Mining’ Products, owned 
jointly by Headway Red Lake Gold Mines 

d Coulee Lead and Zinc Mines, is re- 
portedly drawing encouragement from 
chemical-beneficiation research on_ its 
pyrochlore material from the Oka, Que. 
columbium deposit. 

The research is being conducted at the 
Bureau of Mines laboratories in Ottawa 
and indicates that a concentrate with an 
approximate grade of 30% with an over- 

recovery of 85% can be expected. 
The best previous expectation was 18% 
concentrate with approximately 70% re- 
covery. 

The metallurgical reports together with 


other information about the Oka deposits | 


are now said to be under study by several 
U.S. concerns. 


In Brief 


What happens when the Securities Ex- 

change Commission of the U.S. dubs a 

Counadian securities offering fraudulent? 
B.K., Albany, N.Y. 


Mail addressed to the Canadian vendor 
m the U.S. is seized in the U.S., 
nped “fraudulent” and returned to the 
ders. And the senders had best forget 
it a junket to Miami. 


t Canadian bank recently issued a 
tin on the Uneava-Labrador area?— 


K )., Halifax. 

| Bank of Nova Scotia. 
vou think the gain in asbestos output 
continue2—M.N., London. 


{ cendent on world conditions but the 
‘rial appears to be more than hold- 
its own in competition with other 


ucts. 


( vou explain Premium Iron Ore’s op- 
‘ing of an industrial site at Fort Wil- 
"—H.E., Sault Ste. Marie. 


ficance awaits official clarification. 
worsening of Bralorne affairs to 


in the dip in stock price?—C.B., 


STON, 


Pi. oably declined under profit taking. 
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OF INTEREST TO MEN OF RESPONSIBILITY 


As a man of responsibility, you have your own progress, your personal 
financial affairs, your family’s security to consider. For help in these matters, 
other men of responsibility rely on the experience of trust company specialists. 
You are invited by the Trust companies of Canada to inquire about such 
helpful services as estate planning, investment and property management, 
personal pension plans. Contact any trust company; there’s no obligation. 
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A Love Affair With New Brunswick 


by Paul Duval 


THE MOST RECENT of Commonwealth 
cultural institutions is the product of a 
lengthy and unusual romance. 

The Beaverbrook Art Gallery, opened 
in Fredericton in September, is the crea- 
tion of the 80 year old British Press Lord 
whose name it bears. The $3,000,000. 
gallery is only one of the many gifts that 
Beaverbrook has lavished upon his_ be- 
loved New Brunswick. 

Normally. a man would not place such 
a treasure down in the middle of a city 
of some 20,000 people, and one which 
is not easy to reach from most routes of 
travel. But there is more than reason in- 
volved in this gift. It is part of a lifetime 
love affair that Beaverbrook has had 
with the region where he grew to man- 
hood. 

From Fleet Street to Fredericton is 
more than a sentimental journey for 
Beaverbrook. It has assumed almost the 
character of a mission. Each autumn, he 
crosses the ocean to revisit the scenes of 
his youth. From early September, through 
October. he may be seen strolling along 
the banks of the Saint John River almost 
any sunny morning, deep in conversation 
with his companion of the moment. The 
talk usually touches upon his local bene- 
factions, plans for the new gallery, a 
scholarship for the University or, per- 
haps, one of the several hockey rinks he 
has donated to New Brunswick. 

Beaverbrook oversees virtually every 
detail of his local interests, whether it be 
a new book needed for the University of 
New Brunswick library or the varnishing 
of a picture. For the past five years. much 
of his attention has gone into the con- 
struction of the Beaverbrook Art Gallery 
and the collecting of pictures for it. Now 
that it is completed, it presents a very 
handsome appearance, both without and 
within. 





in Fredericton, NB. (Churchill). 


a 
te 


The exterior of the one-story building 
is a simple, box-like rectangle, constructed 
of light glazed brick, limestone and 
marble. The interior is divided into a 
few large galleries, with the major Euro- 
pean works hung in a large center room, 
the end of which is a wall of glass look- 
ing out to the Saint John River. The 
merits of thus mixing natural and artificial 
light in a gallery may be debated, but it 
certainly gives the room a unique charac- 
ter, to Beaverbrook’s personal specifica- 
tions. 

Some 300 pictures compose the bulk 
of the collection, many of them donated 
by other Canadians. With the exception 
of twe paintings by Salvador Dali, they 
are products of the Canadian and British 
schools. The most dramatic presentation 
of Canadian works is 25 canvases by 
Cornelius Krieghoff. This is the best 





in the Beaverbrook Gallery (Maugham) 


group by the pioneer immigrant master 
to be seen anywhere, and includes his 
major painting, Merrymaking, for which 
the record price of $25,000 was paid. 

There are four notable compositions by 
J. W. Morrice, who is generally acknowl- 
edged to be the ablest painter this country 
has produced. These include three land- 
scapes with figures and a portrait, Woman 
In A Wickerchair, probably his most sen- 
sitive figure painting. 

Emily Carr. Horatio Walker, Maurice 
Cullen, Tom Thomson, Clarence Gagnon 
and Homer Watson are all represented by 
first-rate works which form the historical 
backbone of the collection. Most worth- 
while contemporary Canadian artists are 
to be seen, including Jacques de Tonna- 
cour, Jean Paul Riopelle, Goodridge 
Roberts, Alfred Pellan, Ghitta Caiserman 
and Paul-Emile Borduas. 

The British section of the Beaverbrook 
Gallery presents most of the masters. 





Graham Sutherland's (Beaverbrook 


The earliest work is a rare and brilliant 
16th century miniature of Queen Eliza- 
beth by Nicholas Hilliard. There are two 
important portraits by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Mrs. Thrale and Her Daughter 
and Mrs. Billington as Saint Cecilia, and 
two canvases by Gainsborough, _ the 
famous Peasant Girl Gathering Faggots 
and Lt. Col. Edmund Nugent. Three works 
by Turner, two by Hogarth, a_ portrait 
by Hoppner,. two animal studies by 
George Stubbs and two landscapes by 
Constable round out the old master de- 
partment. 

The modern British section is especially 
notable for its collection of portraits by 
Graham Sutherland. On view, are all the 
studies for the controversial birthday por- 
trait of Sir Winston Churchill. Six of 
these are in oil and many in pencil and 
wash, including such extreme details as 
Sir Winston’s foot or nose. Portraits of 
Beaverbrook, Somerset Maugham, Helena 
Rubinstein, Edward Sackville-West and 
Mrs. John David Eaton add to this un- 
equalled presentation of Sutherland’s art. 

Four paintings by Sir Winston Church- 
ill, three of them gifts to Beaverbrook. 
form the largest such group to be seen 
in a public collection. For the rest. it 
would be difficult to name a 20th century 
British artist of note, from the veterin 
Augustus John to the young Denis W'l- 
liams, who is not on view in the Freder'c- 
ton gallery. 

In a sense, this rich gift of art only e- 
flects Beaverbrook’s belief in a clo er 
understanding between the nations of ‘1e 
Commonwealth. 

Few men are more Commonweal! ?- 
conscious than Beaverbrook. He kno vs 
its great benefats from personal experie! 
He has gained much from the privil 2¢ 
of being born within the English-speak 
union. He has been able to parlay iis 
interests on both sides of the Atlar ic 
into a great fortune and influence. 

In returning some of this wealth to 2 
place where his fortunes first began, %€ 
is helping to seed a new era for the hi d 
pressed Maritimes. 
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simplicity 


The New Friden SBT, latest ‘Thinking Machine of the Business World.’ Here’s 
new ‘‘touch-one-key’’ simplicity, eliminating more operator decisions than any 
other desk calculator ever developed. The new FRIDEN features automatic chain 
multiplication; flick one key and the product automatically transfers from the dials 
to the keyboard. Plus automatic grand totals with adjustment of fractional amounts, 
and exclusive fully automatic multiplication. The fastest, surest way to figure yet. 


And the all New Friden ACY Adding Machine! 
Here’s a new adding machine with new speed 


and versatility for your everyday figuring needs. 
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FIGURE ON A IT'S FASTER! 
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FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT THESE AND OTHER FRIDEN BUSINESS MACHINES, WRITE OR CALL: 


JOSEPH McDOWELL SALES LIMITED 
36 Mobile Drive, Toronto 16 * PL 9-4121 2080 
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CARS RUN BETTER, LOOK BETTER, LAST LONGER because of the many 
dependable automotive products that are available in service stations 
and automobile-accessory stores. If you produce a product for the nation’s 


motorists, remember... 


Continental has the 
right - 


ackage for you. 


CONTINENTAL Cc CAN COMPANY 


OF CANADA LIMITED 


CANS e METAL CLOSURES e PAPER CONTAINERS ¢ BONODWARE 
STEEL CONTAINERS « CROWNS « SIGNS AND DISPLAY STANDS 
FOLDING CARTONS « CORRUGATED CONTAINERS ¢ GUMMED TAPES 


SPECIALTIES e CHIP PARTITIONS ¢ BOXBOARDS 
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QUALITY CANADIAN PRODUCTS CONTAINING QUALITY INCO NICKEL 


New nickel-chrome 
lined oven cooks 

more evenly, 
cleans more easily |: 


The beautiful new range you see here is a marvel of 
modern cooking efficiency. And a brilliant new concept "tc 
in design. It can be mounted on kitchen cabinets or | 
counter tops; or you can hang it on wall brackets at any 
desired height. With slide-in burner units, a drop-leaf 

cutting board, a rotisserie, automatic timers and heating 
controls, it provides wonderful new conveniences hes 


~~ 


for the housewife. 

But perhaps the most interesting and time-saving feature 

of all is the nickel-chrome plated lining inside the two vir 
large oven units. This gleaming bright surface reflects eres 
heat better for faster preheating, more even baking 
and roasting. And it’s easier to clean! Grease, burned 
foods and juice sugars just can’t get so firm a grip 

on that mirror-smooth surface. 

That's the beauty of all nickel-chrome plated household | 
appliances! And their utility! They add sparkle to 

your kitchen. They won't crack or chip; stay bright and 
new looking for years. The good heavy plating of m 
Inco Nickel underneath the chrome helps insure ct 
lasting beauty in depth. m 





Write for a free copy of ‘‘The Exciting Story of Nickel.” 





THE 


INTERNATIONAL 0 
NICKEL ~ c 


COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


55 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 
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Education 


he Gifted Child 


by Marcus Van Steen 


ki kt SWINTON’S complaint [SN Letters: 
Sent. 26]. “everything for the below- 
average. nothing for the above-average,” 
echoes an article in a recent Toronto Star 
kly, which charged that Canada was 
neglecting its gifted children. The letter is 
ther example of the distressing tend- 
of popular newspapers to manufac- 
sensation without bothering about 
to rush into print with something 
“readable” and “anecdotal” 
regardless of its accuracy. 

The fact is that for more than a quarter 
ol a century. educators have been paying 
a great deal of attention to the special 
problems of the gifted child. The list of 
books about the gifted child is staggering. 

the amount of work being done to 
ind ways of providing the educational en- 

onment best suited to his needs is a 
credit to our schools and teachers, and 
to the school boards that put up the 
money. 

Numerous methods have been devised 
by teachers to deal with the especially 
bright or gifted children in their classes. 
> most obvious, and therefore the first 
d. was acceleration or moving the 
child ahead faster than the average. This 
hod is still very useful in the case of 
dren whose mental advancement is 
ched by their early maturity. Another 
ce that has been used by several gen- 
ertions of teachers is to encourage the 
d children to assume a sort of leader- 
in the classes. Again, this works very 
only with certain children. 
nother method is to let the gifted 


supposedly 


3 


Cc 


— 


919 


ch dren work on special projects of their 
0 after they have finished their regular 
¢ work. In the Toronto area a great 


dc. of work has been done along this 
in many cases bringing the gifted 


¢) iren from several classes together at 
cc iin hours each week to work on group 
Pr ects such as writing and producing 
l own plays, or putting out their own 
ne’ spaper. 

elaborate method of providing 
‘> cal classes for gifted children was 


‘ed in London, Ontario, in 1927 and 
h since spread to Saskatoon, Winnipeg, 
O° -wa, Etobicoke and Brantford. These 
‘sp cal classes, usually called Major Work 
C ses, provide an enriched curriculum— 
“ -h means that those children who can 
de more work than the average child are 
gi..n more work to do, branching out 
such subjects as astronomy, zoology, 
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Your guests are certain to appreciate 
the delicate orange flavor which has 
earned COINTREAU Liqueur a reputation 
among connoisseurs everywhere as 


“THE CROWNING TOUCH 
TO A PERFECT DINNER” 













For a free copy of ‘‘gourmet’s guide send request to 
GOODERHAM & WORTS LTD. 1500 St. Catherines St., W., Montreal 





with the accuracy of the heavens 


... and some of the beauty 


A dedicated Swiss 
watchmaker’s masterwork. 
Infinitely accurate. 
Discreetly beautiful. 





MICROTOR 


UNIVERSAL 
AUTOMATIC 


GENEVE 






FACTS ABOUT THE 
UNIVERSAL GENEVE 


Thinnest, self-winding movement of 
any watch (.1614 ins.) — Waterproof — 
Anti-Magnetic — Shock resistant — 

28 Jewels Microtor movement 
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BIRANID6 


... another international favourite 
from the makers of 


OLS he latel 


ROSS'S BRAND bottled in Great Britain 






conversational French, journalism — or 
civics. 

Still another method, used with vari- 
ations from the Maritimes to British Col- 
umbia, is to allow the gifted children to 
move through the their own 
pace, taking two, or sometimes even three, 
grades in one year, until they reach the 
school level that presents a challenge to 
their intellectual abilities. 


grades at 


In other words, a great deal of thought 
and attention has been given to the special 
problems of the children whose mental 
abilities are above the average. The fact 
that all these methods are still regarded 
as experimental should not be taker as a 
sign of failure but rather as proof that 
there is no such thing as one definite 
problem connected with gifted children. 
Each child, gifted or otherwise, presents 
certain special problems of his own. No 
one can say which is the best method of 
teaching gifted children any more than 
anyone can say which is the best method 
of teaching any kind of children. 

In fact there is not even any fairly ac- 
curate way of selecting the gifted children, 
and to suggest. as the Star Weekly does, 
that a teacher can take some sort of a 
course and then be able to recognize im- 
mediately and infallibly the gifted chil- 
dren in her class is to attribute a medi- 
cine-man magic to the teaching profession 
that it does not possess. The human mind, 
or soul, is a strange and mysterious force 
that is understood only a little less vaguely 
now than when Socrates was put to death 
for his revolutionary teaching methods, 
or when Shakespeare was sneered at for 
his lack of formal education. 

Can any teacher say with certainty that 
one child can benefit more from a univer- 
sity training than another? All she can do 
is guess, although with the personality and 
IQ tests devised for her guidance her guess 
may be a little better informed today than 
it was when Winston Churchill was _ re- 
garded as a dull-average by all the teachers 
who managed to put him through school, 
or when Leopold and Loeb were put in 
the near-genius category and given the 
full benefits of a university education. 

To suggest that the above-average chil- 
dren are being overlooked comes partic- 
ularly badly in this month when an in- 
tensive study gets under way in the On- 
tario schools, supervised by Dr. R. W. B. 
Jackson of the Ontario College of Educa- 
tion, who has for many years been con- 
cerned with the problems of the gifted 
child. The survey will try among other 
things to find out why so many above- 
average children do not go on to higher 
education, and to devise if possible some 
ways of discovering and encouraging the 
gifted children before their abilities, as 
Dr. Jackson puts it, are “wasted.” 

Without trying to minimize the import- 
ance of this project, it might be suggested 
that perhaps it is borrowing a little too 
much from the Russian example. The idea 


Come when the hillsides blaze 
with unbelievable color, when 
the highways and hotels are less 
crowded. You will indeed enjoy 
visiting historic, picturesque 
French-Canada, where you will 
be welcomed with old-time hos- 
pitality, in comfortable modern 
inns and hotels. 


For free road maps and booklets, write: Provincia 


Publicity Bureau, Parliament Buildings, 


20, LY. 
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RECURRING COLDS, 
BRONCHIAL ASTHMA, 


ETC. 

[antigen'B 
Like a dripping tap, catarrhal germs 
infect your whole system, causing 
headaches, throat and chest conges- 
tion, etc. Taken like ordinary medi- 
cine, this amazing oral vaccine works 
to build up the body’s natural resist- 
ance to germs — promotes long- 
lasting relief! No injections — safe 
for children, Get Lantigen **B” today! 
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For FREE BOOKLET on other Lantigen- 
Lantigesic oral vaccines for relief of 
RHEUMATIC-ARTHRITIC PAINS = and 
HAY FEVER, write 
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Saanichton, Victoria, B.C. 


NERVOUS? TENSE? 


RELAXA-TABS 


Calm daytime nerves, sound sle 
at night are essential to health a: 
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relieve daytime tension, aid sourd 
nighttime sleep. 
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A special project at Brantford. 


that ability is wasted if it is not used in 
the manner approved by the state educat- 


ors may be the first step towards the state | 
direction of ability—than which there is | 


no surer way of stifling human progress. A 
true democratic respect for the dignity of 
the individual 
of each individual to find his own destiny. 

[he duty of the schools. and of society 





| 


surely includes the right | 


| 


as a whole, is to make the best kind of | 
learning available in as many varied forms | 


as possible. and to refrain 


attempt to apply 


from any | 
bridle, bit or blinkers. | 


The picture of Karl Marx sitting in the | 


British Museum Library predicting the 
downfall of the society that had made 
such a library possible is a picture of a 


| 


peak of civilization that is rapidly giving | 
way to the demands of security and social | 


regimentation. 


lo imagine that every gifted child can 


develop his full potential only through the 
educational system is to misunderstand 


the nature of genius and to over-estimate | 


| 
| 


the role of the school. Our civilization | 


necds the restless. original, 


minds that would be stifled by routine, 


iconoclastic | 


every bit as much as it needs the precise, | 


Or‘erly minds that thrive in the realms 
ot higher education. Mankind is by far 
th richer today, for example, because 
Sh ‘ley was expelled from Cambridge, and 
Shaw, at the age of 15, left 
sc 001 which he hated and where, as he 
sa. “I learned nothing.” 


be. iuse 


e danger is not that our gifted chil- | 


dr: are being overlooked but that too 


m: attention will be paid to them be- | 
fo. mankind has the wisdom to handle | 


ully their fragile and 


eminently | 


. 

pr -less gifts. By all means let us continue | 
(0 -xperiment and question, but let us | 
NO >e panicked into an act of self-destruc- | 
ic as Dr. Jackson appeared to be when | 


he cid: “Under current international con- 
dit as, any democracy that fails to mo- 
bil 2 all its human resources, both for the 
ad -ncement of man’s purposes and for 
ifs own protection, runs the real risk of 
late) domination by more ruthless 
Yetitors.” 


OBER 10th, 1959 


THE SHAWINIGAN 
WATER AND POWER 
COMPANY 


The following dividends have been 
declared 
NO PAR VALUE 
CLASS “A” COMMON SHARES 
DIVIDEND NO. 11 


Thirty three and one third cents 
(33 1/3c) per share payable Novem- 
ber 13, 1959, to shareholders of re- 
cord, October 19, 1959. 


NO PAR VALUE 
COMMON SHARES 
DIVIDEND NUMBER 209 
Twenty cents (20c) per share for the 
quarter ending September 30, 1959, 
payable November 25, 1959, to 
shareholders of record, October 14, 

1959. 


R. R. MERIFIELD, 


Secretary 


Montreal, September 28, 1959 
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Canadian contemporary scene. 
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Point of View: 





Britain: Why Not Replace 


TO ANOTHER VISITING Britisher it was clear 
that the recent royal visit would have 
caused more re-examination of the place 
of the monarchy in present-day Canada 
than any previous visit, even if the Joyce 
Davidson episode had not occurred. Can- 
adians are quite naturally sensitive to any 
implied threat to their nationhood, and 
despite the constitutional assurance that it 
is the Queen of Canada who was touring 
their country, it is understandable that 
many people regarded the visit as 
just another attempt by the British to 
force Canadians to toe the Royal line. 
The purpose of this article is to remind 
Canadians that the relationship between 
Monarchy and Commonwealth is continu- 
ously being re-examined in other Common- 
wealth countries, and to give some of the 
ideas so far put forward. 

In Britain the most active campaigner 
for a new approach to the Commonwealth 
is Lord Altrincham, whose article on the 
Monarchy in the National and English 
Review for August 1957, though widely 
attacked and misrepresented at the time, 
is slowly having some effect. Lord Altrin- 
cham has continually stressed the intrinsic 
importance of the Commonwealth; conse- 
quently the Queen’s role as Head of the 
Commonwealth is vastly more important 
than her role as Queen of the individual 
member nations of the Commonwealth. 
(She is in fact Queen of only seven of 
the ten Commonwealth nations). Lord 
Altrincham would like to see a Common- 
wealth which stood for definite principles 
— anti-racialism, Parliamentary govern- 
ment, universal suffrage, and the Head of 
the Commonwealth should be defender 
of these principles, not afraid to speak 
out against Commonwealth nations which 
violated them. 

Canadian suspicions that they are still 
tied to Britain’s apron strings are consti- 
tutionally groundless. Member nations of 
the Commonwealth are _ theoretically 
equals, but Canadians are right if they 
suspect that there is a trace of George 
Orwell’s “all animals are equal, but some 
are more equal than others.” This is be- 
cause Britain, alone among her equal part- 
ners in the Commonwealth, has no Gov- 
ernor General. The Queen reigns in per- 
son in London, but through a Governor 
General in Ottawa. Were a Governor Gen- 
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eral of Britain to be appointed tomorrow, 
the Queen of Canada could remain in 
Canada indefinitely, and her visits to 
Canadian towns could take on something 
of the more relaxed and informal char- 
acter which her visits to British towns are 
beginning to have. Then the recent Can- 
adian newspaper poll question “Are you 
interested in the Queen’s visit?” would 
become as irrelevant as asking the people 
of Southampton if they are interested in 
the Queen’s visit to Aberdeen. Canadian 
newspapers seemed to be oversensitive to 
the slightest indication that fervent en- 
thusiasm was not going to be shown by 
all Canadians throughout the whole of 
Canada for the whole of the miserably 
short time that the Queen was here. No 
One in Britain thinks any the worse of 
the Southampton man who replies “The 
Queen is getting on with her job and I 
am getting on with mine”. 

The appointment of a Governor Gen- 
eral of Britain could have many other 
far-reaching effects for the whole Com- 
monwealth, apart from removing the Can- 
adian inferiority complex. With the Head 
of the Commonwealth residing in many 
different parts of the Commonwealth, she 
might feel that Upper Canada College 
was a more suitable school for Prince 
Charles than Eton or Harrow. As Lord 
Altrinchman has said, “the Queen’s official 
entourage should consist of first-class 
people from every part of the Common- 
wealth, not just of upper-class English- 
men”. Prince Charles might then marry 
eventually someone who was not British. 
The Union Jack should revert to its real 
use — the flag of the Union of England, 
Scotland, Wales, and Northern Ireland; 
each member of the Commonwealth could 
have its own flag and anthem, and a new 
Commonwealth anthem and Common- 
wealth flag could be invented if required. 

These suggestion have received greater 
support than might be imagined. In a 
public opinion poll conducted by the Man- 
chester Evening Chronicle, a majority was 
in favour of the suggestion that the Queen 
should reside in other Commonwealth 
countries than Britain, instead of merely 
visiting them. Although a similar poll 


ANSWER TO PUZZLER 
FARMER is 104634. 


the Queen ? 


conducted by the Adelaide (Australia) 
News showed a majority in favor of the 
Queen remaining in Britain, the same 
paper’s leading article strongly supported 
Lord Altrincham’s view. 

However, those nations of which the 
Head of the Commonwealth is also Queen 
must not forget that the three most im- 
portant members of the Commonwealth 
are Republics. The continued membership 
of India, Pakistan, and the Federation of 
Malaya is in many ways the raison d’étre 
of the Commonwealth, and yet unless the 
Head of the Commonwealth is freed from 
her present constitutional ties with Britain, 
she will never be able to proclaim the 
principles for which the Commonwealth 
stands, as a bridge both cultural and eco- 
nomic between the underdeveloped na- 
tions of Africa and Asia, and what we 
know as western civilization. 

There is room for many more schemes 
like the Colombo Plan to provide the 
capital which is what the poorer Com- 
monwealth nations really need. The Brit- 
ish Labour Party pamphlet “The future 
Labour offers you” contains this para- 
graph:—‘“‘We shall also take the initiative 
in strengthening ties between the inde- 
pendent members of the Commonweiaith. 
On the basis of complete equality, Labour 
will seek to co-ordinate more effectively 
the political action and economic policies 
of these free nations. A strong and united 
Commonwealth is in our view a miior 
force for world peace.” 

An opportunity to show what ihe 
Commonwealth stands for might arise 
over South Africa, which might soon 
declare herself a Republic and leave ‘he 


Commonwealth, so leaving herself c:en 


freer to flout world opinion with er 
racial policies. Instead of the usual sv ky 
British acceptance of the inevitable, th re 
is an opportunity here for the Head of 
the Commonwealth to threaten to e* vel 
South Africa from the Commonwealth or 
violation of Commonwealth princi es. 
For once world opinion would see he 
Commonwealth in its true colors; an 
association of equal partners helping «sh 
other and thereby helping Africa and © sia 
to attain the western standard of liv 1g. 
The Head of the Commonwealth w: uld 
be respected far beyond sthose seven 1- 
tions of whom she is Queen. 
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where Canadian Club is 3 
“The Best in The House” : j 





























Fine points of game are explained: trick 
is to balance ball on the blade of the stick, 
or hurley. It takes practice. 
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Greenhorn Robert Kerr takes a crack at Ireland's ancient sport and gets a surprise: It’s not é 
quite the free-for-all it looks. Once played with no holds barred, hurling now has strict rules. | ; 
| d 
«»» the original hurly-burly ite 
; 
a B 
“As Trish as the shillelagh and just as hurling wasn’t in my line. At a hotel in 
murderous-looking. Ireland’s age-old sport of Ennis afterward, | found something that was. | 
hurling is still played with Gaelic ferocity,” One hurler demonstrated Irish hospitality by | 
writes Robert Kerr, a friend of Canadian way of a friendly drink. And the drink was 
Club. “In County Limerick last month, I Canadian Club.” Why this whisky’s world- 
pa--ed a field where a local hurling team was wide popularity? Its the distinctive light, 
ho! ing practice. When the players invited me satisfying flavour of Canadian Club. You can 
to have a go,’ I couldn't refuse. With 15 stay with it all evening long... in cocktails : : 
me: on a side, the action was pure chaos. before dinner, and tall ones after. Try Canadian Grounded by a “slight accident Kerr is 
‘It really all very scientific,’ one man said. Club yourself and you'll see why it is served in assured by players that serious mishaps | 
Bu a knock on the head persuaded me that every notable club, hotel or bar the world over. hardly ever happen. 
| 
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1. THE COM- 2. THE COM- 3. THE COM- 
PLETE STORIES PLETE WORKS PLETE SHER- 
OF MAUGHAM. OF O. HENRY. LOCK HOLMES 
2 vols. {Retail 2 vols. (Retail 2 vols. (Retail 
price 313 price $12) price $7) 

Each Vol. $1 Each Vol. $1 Each Vol. $1 


20. WHAT WE 
MUST KNOW 


21. THE CRISIS 
OF THE OLD 


ABOUT COMMU- ORDER by AR- 
NISM hu H. and THUR M. SCHLE- 
B. OVERSTREET. SINGER, JR. (Re- 
(Retail price 34.75) tail price #7.25) 





36. PETER FREU- 38. THE DIARY 44. A TREASURY 


CHEN’S BOOK OF SAMUFL OF SCIENCE Fiuit- 
OF THE SEVEN _ PEPYS 2 vols. (Re- thy HARLOW 
SEAS (Retail price tail price >15.5t SH APLEY. (Re- 
$10) Each Vo!. $1 tail price 88.50) 
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THE STORY 
PHILOSOPHY 


55. THE DEAD 
SEA SCROLLS by 


57. 
OF 


54. THIS HAL- 
LOWED GROUND 








by BRUCE. CAT- MILLAR BUR- by WILL DURANT. 
TON. (Retail ROWS. (Retail (Retail price $6) 
price $6.75) price $7.25) 
—————— ——— 
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67. GOREN’S 68. VOGUE'S 69. THE COM- 
NEW CONTRACT BOOK OF ETI- PLETE BOOK OF 
BRIDGE COM- QUETTE by MIL- FURNITURE RE- 
PLETE. (Retail LICENT FEN- PAIR AND RE- 
price 35.7 WICK. (Retail FINISHING by 
/ Ps price $6) RALPH KINNEY. 
(Retail price $4.75) 
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THE PLAYS 





S. THE BOUNTY 8. 9. LONG DAY'S 
TRILOGY by OF EUGENE JOURNEY INTO 
NORDHOFF and O'NEILL. 38 vols. NIGHT by EU- 
HALL. (Retail (Retail price $18) GFNE O'NEILL 
price $7.25) Each Vol. $1 (Retail price $4.75) 
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SPEAKING 
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22. THE COM- 29. THE BIRTH 30. THE NEW 
ING OF THE OF BRITAIN by WORLD by WIN- 
NEW DEAL by CHURCHILL. Vol. Bais Ps anes 
f J I of History of HILL. Ve _Il. 
Ae icre: the English-Speak- (Retail price £6.50) 
JR. (Ret. price $3) ing Peoples. 
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INSIDE RUS- 46. THE RUS- 47. THE NEW 
SIA TODAY by SIAN REVOLU- CLASS by MILO- 
JOHN GUNT TION by ALAN VAN DJILAS. 

i i $ MOOREHEAD. (Retail price $4.75) 

(Retail price $5) 





62. STANDARD 
HANDBOOK OF 


60. BARTLETT'S 
FAMILIAR QUO- 


58, STUDIES IN 
THE PSYCHOL- 








OGY OF SEX by TATIONS. Thir- SYNONYMS, AN- 

HAVELOCK teenth edition. TONYMS by 

ELLIS. 2 vols. (Retail price 311) JAMES C. FER- 

(Retail price $15) NALD. (Retail 
Each Vol. $1 price 34.25) 











72. THE NEW) 81. WINNIE THE 82. WHEN WE 
JOY OF COOK- POOH and THE WERE VERY 
ING by ROM- HOUSE AT POOH YOUNG and NOW 
BAUER and BECK- CORNER WE ARE SIX 

Re price Both Vois. for $1 Both Vols. for $1 





GOOD SENSE FOR EVERY READING FAMILY 


HE purpose of this unusual offer is to 
demonstrate how much you can save con- 
tinuously on books you are eager to read and 


add to your library. This is made possible by 


the Club’s unique Book-Dividend system, 
through which members regularly receive 
valuable library volumes — either without 


charge or at a small fraction of their price— 


simply by buying books they would buy 


anyway. 


* The six books you choose from those 
pictured will be sent immediately, and you 


will be billed l 


lume (plus 
a small charge for postage). 


one dollar for each vo 
The six addi- 





tional books you agree to buy during the next 
twelve months will be billed to you at the 
members’ price, which on the average is 20% 
less than the regular retail price. 


* If you continue after this trial, with 


every second Club choice you buy you will 
receive a Book-Dividend averaging around $7 
in retail value. Since the inauguration of this 
plan, $220,000,000 worth of books (retail 
value) have been members as 


Book-Dividends. 


* More important than the saving, this 
sensible system will keep you from miss- 


received by 


ing books you intend to read. 





NAL BOOKS AT THE MEMBERS’ PRICES DURING THE NEXT YEAR 





14. ANATOMY 
OF A MURDER 


is. PLEASE 
DON’T EAT THE 


12. THE KING 
MUST DIE by 


MARY RENAULT. by ROBERT TRA- DAISIES by 
(Retail price $3.25) VER. (Retail price JEAN KERR. (Re- 
$4.50) tail price $4.00) 
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31. THE AGE OF 32. THE GREAT 34. AKU-AKU by 
REVOLUTION by DEMOCRACIESby FHOR HEYER- 
WINSTON S. WINSTON 5S DAHL, author of 
CHURCHILL. Vol. CHURCHILL. Vol.  Kon-Tiki. | (Re- 
III. (Retail price IV. (Retail price tail price $4.50) 


$6.50) $6.50) 





48. THE AFFLU- 49. A STUDY OF 53. A STILLNESS 









ENT SOCIETY by HISTORY by Ar- AT APPOMATTOX 

JOHN KENNETH nold Toynbee. 2- by BRUCE CAT- 

GALBRAITH. (Re- oe ae oRSen TON. (Retail 
i rice $6 (Retail price $12) price $5.75) 

tail price $6) Each Vol. $1 ¢c 0.75 
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63. ENCYCLOPE- 65. ENCYCLOPE- 66. THE POPU- 
DiA OF WORLD DIA OF THE OP- LAR MEDICAL 
HISTORY. Edited ERA by DAVID ENCYCLOPEDIA 
by WILLIAM J. EWEN. (Retail by MORRIS FISH- 
LANGER. (Ketail price $8.50) BEIN, M.D. _(Re- 


° » § 2 . —= 
price $10) tail price $5.75) 


IMPORTANT PLEASE NOTE: If you order 
a multi-volume set, each volume in the 
set counts as one book, ond the price of 


each book is $1.00 unless otherwise indicated. 








BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. o | 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me 
Month Clubt and 
Whose numbers I 
billing me $6.00 


C67! 






as a member of the Book-of-the- | 
send the six library volumes 
have indicated in boxes below, 
(plus postage). I agree to pur- 
chase at least six additional monthly Selections— 
or Alternates—during the first year I am a mem- | 
ber. Thereafter I need buy only four such books in | 
any twelve-month period to maintain membership. 

I have the right to cancel my membership any time 
after buying six Club choices (in addition to those : 
included in this introductory offer). The price will 
never be more than the publisher’s price, and fre- 
quently less. After my sixth purchase, if I continue. 

1 am to receive a Book-Dividendt with every second 
Selection—or Alternate I buy, (A small charge is 
added to cover postage and mailing expenses.) 


























Indicate by number in boxes the 6 books you want 
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MRS ec eevecseccccosoce cee eecece oc eccececnesess 
MISS (Please print plainly) 

Address... oiahs) 66:69 '0: ee hielaie we etarels . ececccccce 
CSG os ng wine scntebin- eens ee Province: :.53.c<csccne 
Books for Canadian members are shipped from 
foronto duty free, and may be paid for in either U.S. 


or Canadian currency. 
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